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A FOREWORD 



ONE day, when the Church of the Refor- 
mation had only just been born, and 
when its very existence was threatened by 
many enemies, a little group of the Reform- 
ers met in the city of Torgau, to discuss the 
grave questions which were troubling them 
all. 

They talked long, but could see no plan 
that would free them from their difficulties 
and dangers. They grew more and more de- 
spondent, and sat there hardly daring to look 
each other in the face. 

Then someone came and called Dr. Philip 
Melanchthon from the room. When he had 
attended to the message and was returning, 
he happened to open the door of a room 
where the wives of three of the Reformers 
were sitting with their children. 

He opened the door — ^but then he paused. 
The spinning and sewing of the three good 
housewives had been laid aside; and there, 
on their knees, they were teaching the chil-* 
dren to pray for the guidance of God upon 
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the fathers who were debating in the other 
room, and for the preservation of the truth 
the Reformation had brought. 

When Dr. Philip came in again, Luther 
looked up and saw the shining of his face, 
and asked, "What good news have you, 
Philip?" 

"Let us not give up hope," cried Melanch- 
thon. **I have just seen the warriors who 
are fighting for us, and know they will pre- 
vail. These are our little ones, whose prayers 
to God I have overheard, and God will cer- 
tainly hear them!" 

Much of the best fighting in that great 
struggle for faith and freedom, which we call 
the Reformation, was done by those who in 
war would be known as "non-combatants" 
— -the children, the women, the aged men — 
who in their homes, on the streets, in prison 
or at the stake, witnessed for the pure gospel 
truth. 

The tales that follow are true stories of 
such helpers of the Reformation, mostly 
feeble and obscure, but good and valiant 
heroes nevertheless; of whom we seldom 
hear, but whose names, and many such, the 
dear Lord has written in His book of re- 
membrance. 
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The Singing Weaver 

PART I 

THE sun was shining brightly on the 
towers of the venerable church of SS. 
Maurice and Catherine, early in the morn- 
ing of May 6, 1524, as Karl Feltmann, 
worthy citizen and merchant of Magdeburg, 
moved swiftly along the main avenue of that 
city, the Broad Way, as it was called. He 
had glanced in at the cathedral through the 
narrow Dom Street; had paused even to 
look with critical eye at the western towers 
which had but lately been completed; but 
he showed no inclination to follow the crowd 
that filled the thoroughfare. 

"Come with me to mass, Herr Feltmann ! 
The archbishop has sent a warning to the 
faithful against the errors of the Wittenberg 
heretics. It is to be read this morning; come 
with me and hear it." The speaker, whose 
dress and dignity marked a man of station, 
was Burgomaster Rubin, at that time the 
chief magistrate of the city. 

Karl Feltmann turned. "Many thanks, 
many thanks indeed, for the honor 1" he re- 
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plied, "but I cannot go to-day. A consign- 
ment of goods came in from Danzig last 
evening, and I must look after it." 

The face of the burgomaster darkened. 

"Your work will be the better for the 
blessing of the saints," he responded. "But 
I fear me you are forgetting them in these 
days, and think more of the blasphemies of 
that son of Satan, Luther. Have a care 1 for 
the time of reckoning is soon, and think of 
the boy by your side 1" So saying, he turned 
on his heel and hurried to the cathedral, 
from which the first responses of the morn- 
ing mass had already rolled forth. 

Karl Feltmann turned with surprise to the 
lad beside him. 

"I had forgotten you were with me, 
Fritz," he confessed. "The work at the ware- 
house, and these matters of which the burgo- 
master has just spoken, have busied me." 

Fritz Feltmann was a vigorous boy of 
nearly twelve years, blessed with a quick 
mind and healthy curiosity; but he was well- 
trained according to the practice of his times, 
and he would not have presumed to speak 
until he had been spoken to. All the way 
from the house he had kept one step behind 
his father, walking in silence. But now, en- 
couraged by his father's words, he ventured 
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in response: 

"I, too, have been thinking, father. I won- 
dered why there were so few men going 
in toward the church.'* 

The father's face grew grave. He hesi- 
tated a moment, then replied: 

*Tou cannot understand it all, my son. 
There are many men who never care to 
go to church, and any excuse will do 
for them; but there are many of us who 
do not go now because we cannot be- 
lieve what the priests say. Strong words 
have come to us from Wittenberg that have 
the truth of God in them. We hope for 
the time when they shall dwell in our midst." 

"I have heard you speak of Dr. Luther 
and his work, father," responded Fritz, "and 
I have often wondered why, if so many in 
our beloved city believe what he says, they 
do not bring the Reformation here." 

Karl Feltmann shrugged his shoulders. 

"You cannot understand all these things," 
he said. "There are many things we mer- 
chants have to consider; when our affairs 
allow it, the Reformation will come. But 
there is Gottfried Braun; let us hasten, for 
I must speak with him." 

A moment later they were at the crossing 
of the next street into the open space before 
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the cathedral. After the manner of youth, 
Fritz repeated its name aloud. 

"Way of the cross" (Kreuzffanff) ^he said. 

" 'Way of the cross/ indeed 1" snorted his 
father. "The priests have long since for- 
gotten the way of the cross. *Let him deny 
himself,' said the blessed Lord. Little of 
that they dol But we must hurry, if I am 
to see Herr Braun." 

So the two hurried on, but Gottfried 
Braun was seemingly likewise on business 
bent, and they did not meet before the en- 
trance to the Old Market had been reached. 

"Ho, friend Gottfried 1" called Karl Felt- 
mann, a little out of breath — for he was a 
portly man — ^as that worthy burgher turned 
in from the Broad Way. 

"Hal friend Karl, what news have you? 
I heard your ship came in from Danzig last 
night. Has it been a prosperous venture for 
you ?" Gottfried Braun's words were hearty 
and sympathetic. 

"That I cannot tell until I have examined," 
answered Karl Feltmann. "The captain was 
with me last night, and he said the furs were 
unusually fine. If nothing has got at them, 
I shall do well. There is also a heavy con- 
signment of dried fish from Schonen." 

"Ah, fish — and on a Friday, too !" laughed 
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Gottfried Braun. "They will come in handy 
for the fast day ; but you can make money by 
selling your share nowl" 

Karl Feltmann smiled at this sly allusion 
to his changed convictions. It turned the 
current of his thoughts, however. When he 
spoke, it was to ask, "Have you heard any 
news from Wittenberg lately?'* 

"Not much. A courier came in last night 
with a message to the burgomaster from the 
banking house of the Fuggers, in Augsburg. 
I was there when he received it, and he did 
not seem well pleased. The more he read it 
the worse his temper grew, and I heard 
him mutter, *The whole world is mad I' 
Afterwards I spoke to the courier — a pleas- 
ant fellow — and he told me the influence of 
Luther was growing all the time." 

"May God bless itl" exclaimed Feltmann 
fervently. "I pray that the day may soon 
come when we shall have it openly at work 
among us. But" — and here the pocket 
caution of the merchant came uppermost 
again — "we traders must be careful." 

"Yes, the word from the Fuggers last 
night suggested that they might have to call 
in their loans if any trouble arose here. They 
use their power for the Pope whenever they 
can. We shall have to be careful," acqui« 
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esced Herr Braun. 

They had walked slowly into the Old 
Market while they talked, and now stood 
near the center of the spacious square. Above 
them, toward the river, rose the solid walls 
of the City Hall, in which many a stormy 
scene had been enacted in the past, during 
the struggles with the archbishops, who were 
no longer allowed to live in the city. 

Before the City Hall stood the ancient 
equestrian statue of the founder of the city, 
Emperor Otho I, whose grim face the sun- 
shine sought in vain to soften. The friends 
paused, their business forgotten in the ab- 
sorption of the present topic of universal in- 
terest. 

**How strange it is to think of our old 
friend Luther as he is now, and as he used 
to be when we were boysl" continued Karl 
Feltmann, after a brief silence. "I can re- 
member when he came to the school of the 
Noll Brothers, with Johann Reinecke. One 
afternoon, when we were all busy in the 
school-room, someone knocked at the door. 
The good brother who was teaching us that 
day — I forget his name, but I remember he 
could strike a shrewd blow — sent me to an- 
swer the knock. There stood these two. I 
stuck out my tongue at them, and the one I 
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knew afterwards as Johann Reinecke did the 
same to me — I thumped him for it the next 
day I — ^but Luther asked for the master. We 
soon knew they had come to attend the 
school." 

''I was sick that day, I remember," said 
Herr Gottfried, with kindling interest, ''and 
I did not know him until the next week. One 
night two boys stopped outside our door and 
began to sing. I was still shut in the house, 
but I went to the window and looked out. 
When I saw they wore the badge of our 
school, I told my father, and he called them 
in ; he was always kind to the poor scholars, 
especially those of our school. He was very 
much pleased with Luther. I remember his 
saying something to me, after they were gone, 
about doing better with my books and being 
more like the poor scholar, and it turned me 
against him. But Luther was a good fellow, 
as I quickly learned, and I was soon ashamed 
of my dislike." 

While they talked young Fritz had wan- 
dered across the square to look into the face 
of the great Otho. The emperor-founder 
of the city was the chief hero of all the boys 
in the town, and they endowed that grim 
figure in the square with many attributes of 
purpose and character that would have sur- 
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prised the warrior mightily could he have 
come to life. 

"Look at your Fritz," directed Herr 
Braun, his attention caught by the boy's 
movements. He was examining more closely 
the armored figures at the corners of the 
pedestal. 

Herr Feltmann looked up quickly. He 
smiled as he watched the boy, and pride was 
visible in every feature, as he said, "Yes, 
he is a queer boy — always wanting to know 
things, always hunting them out. He will 
be a good merchant 1" 

Then he turned back to the old subject of 
interest, but not before a quick glance had 
taken in the figure of an old man, at that 
moment coming from the direction of the 
river around the corner of St. John's Church, 
which stood beyond and to the right of the 
City Hall. 

"A weaver," he thought almost uncon- 
sciously, discerning his occupation by his cos- 
tume. "What can he be doing out of his dis- 
trict at this time of day?" Then, turning 
to Herr Braun, he said, "I have sometimes 
thought that we made a mistake when we 
failed to act on the ideas of Melchior Miritz, 
Eberhard Widensee and Johann Fritchhans. 
They urged the Reformation two years ago, 
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but the authorities were afraid, and we mer- 
chants were not any better, as you well know, 
friend Gottfried. Now I do not see just how 
it will come." 

The old weaver was crossing the square 
toward the statue of Otho, 

"Yes, I know," responded Herr Gottfried. 
"We are too much afraid, I suppose; but 
these are perilous times, and we have 
many interests outside, so it behooves us to 
be careful." 

Over at the statue the old weaver had 
seated himself, while Fritz Feltmann watched 
curiously a package which the old man pro- 
ceeded to unwrap with great care. Here 
was something else to see and know 1 

"Claus Sturm was burgomaster in those 
days," continued Gottfried, after a moment's 
pause. "He did not like some of the things 
Luther said, and so he wrote to him to re- 
monstrate against his attack on the heads of 
the Church. The answer he got burned his 
fingers! He showed the letter to me, and 
scolded not a little about it; but I think he 
feels differently now. He is still an influen- 
tial man in the city. Maybe he would take 
up the matter, since we can hope for nothing 
from Herr Rubin." 

The package was open now, and the old 
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man was laying piles of printed sheets upon 
the pedestal of the statue, eagerly assisted 
by Fritz, to whom printing was, as to most 
people at that time, a great curiosity. 

"Well," continued Karl Feltmann, "it 
would be well to consider it. But now I must 
see to my cargo; the captain will be waiting 
for me." 

"Yes, I must get to my work, too," as- 
sented Braun; "I will see you again." 

But neither of them was to reach his work 
that day, nor were they to remember it till 
late that night. As they turned to part, a 
voice quavering with age, but resonant and 
thrilling with earnestness, fell on their ears. 



PART II 

"Out of the depths I cry to Thee, 
Lord God, O hear my wailing I 

Thy gracious ear incline to me, 
And make my prayer availing! 

On my misdeeds in mercy look, 

O deign to blot them from Thy book, 
Or who can stand before Thee?" 

Karl Feltmann and Gottfried Braun 
stopped suddenly, then moved hastily toward 
the monument. The voice came from the 
old man whom Feltmann had noticed, and 
the words, chiming in with the burden of 
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their own conversation, were full of signifi- 
cance. Fritz came running over to meet his 
father. 

"O father I" he cried, in great excitement, 
''the man is singing one of Dr. Luther's 
hymns I He let me put some of them on the 
monument, and I read the name I" 

This quickened their steps, and from every 
entrance to the market-place they heard the 
hurried approach of many others. The pub- 
lic mind was highly sensitive in those days, 
and it took little to call together a crowd. 

As they drew near the old weaver, he be- 
gan to hold out before him several of the 
printed sheets, still continuing to sing with 
the full power of his voice the hymn that had 
fixed attention upon him. He was just finish- 
ing the second verse as they reached him. 

"Shielded by Thee, I stand secure; 
Thy word is firm, Thy promise sure. 
And I rely upon Thee." 

"Welcome, honorable masters," saluted 
the old man, respectfully, pausing in his song 
to address his curious hearers. "These sheets 
I hold in my hands are copies of the hymn 
I have just been singing. It was lately 
written by the worshipful Dr. Luther, and 
set to music by him. Buy one, and sing it 
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with me to the glory of Godl'* 

There was a curious hesitation that could 
be quickly understood from the composition 
of the crowd. These were almost entirely 
business men, and the prudence of vested in- 
terests spoke loud within them. 

"Pardon me, honored sir," continued the 
weaver, addressing Karl Feltmann, who 
stood immediately before him, "I have heard 
of you in our district" (Karl Feltmann ex- 
ported much cloth in trade), "and it is said 
you are favorable to the teaching of Luther. 
If that is true, there is a message in this for 
you." 

"Let me see itl" said Karl Feltmann, 
eagerly reaching forth his hand. 

"And mel" "And mel" "Here, tool" 
"Let me have onel" With differing words, 
but the same thought, many hands were 
stretched forth. 

Young Fritz stepped forward to help in 
the distribution, to which the old man was 
briskly attending, all the while singing at 
the top of his voice : 

"Like those who watch for midnight's hour 
To hail the dawning morrow." 

"There, masters, that is for you 1 That is 
what we are all doing herel" 
22 
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"Yes, that is true I" answered many a one 
fervently. "We look for the morning 1" 

"I wait for Thcc, I trust Thy power, 
Unmoved by doubt or sorrow." 

"Can you say that, my masters?" De- 
spite the humble form of his address, the old 
man was clearly the leader of the crowd. 

"Yes, yesl We have been afraid too longl 
We trust Him I" Caution was forgotten, and 
a new spirit stirred the throng. 

At this moment a robed and cowled figure 
was seen pressing through the crowd. Most 
of those present readily recognized him as 
the Franciscan preaching monk. Father 
Bertram, who had lately come into the dty 
to work against the Reformation teachings. 
Quickly reaching the front, and with an im- 
patient gesture for silence toward the old 
man, he faced the crowd, his piercing eyes 
searching every face. 

"What is all this disturbance about, at this 
time when all of you should be attending 
mass in the church?" he demanded. "What 
are these heretical words I hear? Do you 
not fear the wrath of the saints and of the 
Holy Father at Rome? Your only hope is 
in the Church, and the merits of the saints 
which she treasures. Go, buy forgiveness 
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With such penances as your confessors may 
lay upon you I" 

"So thus let Israel hope in Thee^ 
And he shall find Thy mercy free, 
And Thy redemption plenteous." 

It was the old weaver singing again. The 
answer was obvious. 

^'Silence 1" thundered the monk, turning to 
the old man. 'It is not fitting for such as 
thou to speak of sacred things. Does not 
the word which God hath conunitted to the 
Church say, The people are cursed, because 
they do not know the law' ?" 

"You do not have it right, reverend 
father," instantly replied the weaver. "But 
even if you did, it was the Pharisees who said 
itl" 

There was a quick laugh of amusement 
from the crowd, and a visible flush of dis- 
comfiture mantled the face of the monk. 
What he would have said in reply was never 
known, for the interest of all was transferred 
to another, who was heard loudly demanding 
a dear passage through the crowd. 

Someone, alarmed by the excitement in 
the marketplace, had hurried ofi to summon 
the burgomaster to the scene. That worthy 
gentleman was leisurely returning from mass 
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along the Broad Way, enjoying the deference 
accorded him from all sides because of his 
high of&ce. Of&cial dignity suited the vanity 
of Herr Rubin very well indeed. In the 
midst of this pleasant occupation he was 
found and informed ; and now, with wounded 
feelings and outraged authority, he was com- 
ing to settle the disturbance. 

''What does this mean?*' he sputtered, 
when at last he stood before them. ''How 
comes it that you burghers forget the peace 
of the city? Who has caused the uproar?" 

The men were silent before him. Not so 
Father Bertram, who quickly seized the op» 
portunity. 

"Most honorable burgomaster," he re- 
plied, "here is the man who has caused the 
tumult," pointing to the old weaver, who 
stood quietly beside the ancient pedestal, still 
holding the printed hymns in his hand. "I 
heard him singing a vile song of that arch- 
devil of Wittenberg" — ^many in the crowd 
shook their heads angrily at that, but the 
monk proceeded undaunted — "and I came to 
exordse the evil spirit that was abroad." 

Burgomaster Rubin turned angrily upon 
the old weaver. 

"Who art thou?" he demanded savagely. 
"Why makest thou trouble for thy betters?" 
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Both tone and words indicated his contempt 
for the lower station of the artisan. **What 
art thou doing here?" 

''That which brought me here, most hon- 
orable burgomaster, is but a little thing," the 
old man replied respectfully. "I have but re- 
cently entered into much joy through the 
teachings of that man of God, Dr. Martin 
Luther, and it has caused me to sing for very 
gladness. Thinking that others might wish 
to sing with me, I came here this morning, 
and—" 

"Martin Luther I Always Martin Luther I" 
groaned the burgomaster. "Everywhere 
Martin Luther I Last night the Fuggers said, 
'Martin Luther'; this morning the arch- 
bishop cursed 'Martin Luther,' and now this 
old weaver sings 'Martin Luther,' and the 
people think 'Martin Luther' 1 I am like to 
die of 'Martin Luther' !" 

"And I have been selling copies of Dr. 
Luther's latest hymns," continued the old 
weaver. "Would you be pleased to look at 
them, honored sir? Here is the one I have 
been singing, and here is another, a beautiful 
one — ^let me sing it for you I" Then, without 
waiting for permission, the old man raised 
his voice joyously in song, while the straining 
crowd listened in wonder: 
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"Now God be merciful to us, 

And bless us with His favor I 
The shining of His countenance 

Be over us forever! 
That we may see His work diving 

As He on earth doth show it; 
The saving health of Jesus Qirist, 

May all the nations know it, 

And turn to God repentant." 

Speechless with wrath, Burgomaster Rubin 
listened to the bold singer. But when the 
weaver, pausing at the end of the first stanza, 
begged the burgomaster to honor him by ac- 
cepting a copy of each of the hymns, the 
floodgates were opened. 

"Me? Touch a song written by Luther?" 
he said chokingly, his utterance thickened 
with rage. "Was it with wickedness such as 
this thou didst cause this tumult? How 
will God ever punish that renegade monk, 
Martin, for all the evil he has wrought in the 
world? If I had him here — I But thou shalt 
suffer in his stead for thy boldness, fellow I 
Ho, guards ! This way, keepers of the peace ; 
bind this man, and hale him to prison I" 

There was no response to his call. 

"Ho, there, knaves! Why this delay?" 
But when they failed to appear, Herr Rubin 
turned to the men about him and claimed 
their help. 

"Townsmen, I call upon you," he said. 
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'^Seize this man, and take him to the dun- 
geons.'* 

Not one moved forward to help him. 

"By the law of the city I claim your help I" 
shouted the burgomaster. 

"He has done nothing wrong," replied 
one; "there has been no riot.'* 

"Let him have the rights of his guild," 
added Karl Feltmann. 

The burgomaster turned on him. 

"You, Karl Feltmann, and you, Gottfried 
Braun," seeing the latter standing beside his 
friend, "have I not warned you of what 
would come from this plague of heresy 
which is afloat everywhere ? Now I find you, 
and others with you, among the enemies of 
the Church and the city. Beware, I say 1" 

"We know our duty, and our rights too. 
Look to yourself, Herr Rubin 1" replied 
Herr Feltmann with considerable heat. 

"Beware!" rejoined the burgomaster. 
"Where are those varlets? Ho, guards! 
Citizens, I command you !" 

Now, however, the town patrol put in its 
appearance, with a tardiness we are accus- 
tomed to think purely modern, but which un- 
doubtedly belongs to the office. 

In a few minutes the old weaver was on 
his way to prison. There were moments 
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when Burgomaster Rubin glanced about un- 
easily, and the town patrol considered how 
they might escape; but the menace of the 
crowd did not pass into action — ^just then. 

Back to the men who stood sullenly in the 
square came the brave, quavering voice of 
the old weaver : 

''Let all the people thank our God, 
And praise Him, every nation; 
Let all the world rejoice and sing 
His marvelous salvation." 

"He is not afraid," said Fritz Feltmann 
to his father. "Is it because he trusts God?" 

"Yes, Fritz," replied Gottfried Braun 
quickly — Herr Feltmann was talking ear- 
nestly to a group of prominent citizens near 
by, and had not heard the question — "he is 
not afraid because he trusts God. He makes 
us ashamed of ourselves; but it shall be so 
no longer 1" And worthy Gottfried Braun 
pulled his hat tightly down upon his ears by 
way of emphasis. 

"We must see that he has a fair trial," 
Karl Feltmann was saying to his associates. 
"There are some who will stick at nothing 
for the sake of the priests." 

Again the weaver's song beat back upon 
the ears of the men in the old market-place, 
hushing them to instant attention : 
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''Since Thou art Judge of all the earth. 

And sin can triumph never, 
Thy Word our pleasant pasture is ; 
Thou leadest us forever, 
In Thy good paths to journey." 

"By St. Ulrich 1 — ^he 's a good German 
saint, anyhow I — ^let us submit the whole case 
to the same judge!" cried Karl Feltmann, 
with sudden fire. "Let us set this man free, 
and claim for ourselves freedom for spirit 
as well as for bodyl" 

"Amen I" "Surely 1" "Yes I" "Come, 
brothers 1" rose from every side. 

"Be careful what you dol" warned Burgo- 
master Rubin, who all the while had been 
standing by in an agony of apprehension. 

But the men turned away without paying 
the slightest attention to him, and Herr 
Rubin slowly made his way home with sorely 
ruffled dignity, fully convinced that official 
honors could never heal his wounded feel- 
ings. 

An hour later the citizens of Magdeburg 
were massed before the city prison to effect 
the release of the old weaver. There was 
no opposition, for this was clearly the will of 
the people. 

As he had gone, so he came forth, singing 
the songs of Luther : 
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"Where 'er the greatest sins abound, 

By grace they are exceeded; 
Thy helping hand is always found 

With aid, where aid is needed; 
Thy hand, the only hand to save, 
Will rescue Israel from the grave, 

And pardon his transgression." 

He was quickly surrounded by the mem- 
bers of his guild. The other guilds fell into 
line behind them — ^the weavers held the place 
of honor for this day — and the march be- 
came a triumphal procession for the faith of 
an old man and for the teachings of Luther. 

Things went quickly then. That after- 
noon the congregation of St. Ulrich, to which 
Feltmann and Braun and many others who 
had been in the marketplace belonged, met 
in the churchyard and took spiritual matters 
into their own hands. Eight men were 
chosen out of their body, who for the future 
should manage the affairs of the church with 
their consent, and should choose preachers. 
Before the day was out other congregations 
had done the same thing, and the Reforma- 
tion was fairly under way. 

That evening, when Karl Feltmann came 
home, he was met at the door by his anxious 
wife, who said : 

^'Captain Hinkel was here five times to- 
day to see why you had not come to attend 
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to the cargo. I thought something had hap- 
pened to you." 

Karl Feltmann looked blank for a moment 
— ^he really had forgotten about the cargo. 

''It can wait a few days," he said briefly; 
which was a very remarkable thing for Herr 
Feltmann to say. 

PART III 

It was to be expected that the immediate 
outcome of these events would be confusion. 
The priests could not at once be removed, 
because the force of custom and a few influ- 
ential citizens protected them; on the other 
hand, the Protestant preachers could not be 
silenced, because the people were with them. 

And so it fell out that both exercised their 
office in the same churches all over the dty, 
though, by common consent, the services 
were held at different hours. 

The fruits of the Spirit could not ripen in 
such an atmosphere. In this time of strife 
the flames of controversy blazed forth, sup- 
plying much heat, but very little light. The 
priests grew suddenly active, and celebrated 
the mass with impressive display; the preach- 
ers, on their part, spent nearly all their en- 
ergy and skill in fierce attacks upon the mass. 
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Everyone saw that there could be no peace 
until the preachers were effectually silenced 
— and that was beyond hope— or the priests 
joined in the Reformation. 

Father Scultetus electrified his audience 
one morning, and filled his fellow-priests 
with dismay, by refusing to celebrate the 
mass. Instead, he preached a truly Lutheran 
sermon on faith, giving at the same time the 
reasons for his change of heart. The act of 
the bold priest pleased his congregation very 
much, and Hans Pilger expressed their lively 
satisfaction, when he said aloud: 

''It is a brave priest we have, and an honest 
one, as all may see. Now we shall see the 
others follow him. Pardon, Father, I meant 
no harm," he muttered, with suddenly low- 
ered voice, as Father Scultetus held up his 
hand for silence. 

Several other priests, indeed, did follow 
this example; but, for the most part, the 
ranks of the priests held firm. Besides, they 
became aggressive. 

Sometimes, during the Protestant services, 
when the preacher would be busy attacking 
the vices of the pope, or exposing the folly 
of prayers to the saints, some priest or 
moi^ would suddenly appear and challenge 
the statements of the speaker, creating con- 
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fusion and sometimes riot 

One day a daring monk hid himself in the 
choir-loft, behind the ranks of pipes, and 
waited for the Protestant service to begin. 
Then, when the preacher of the day was in 
the nudst of his denunciations of the Roman 
Church, he began to bellow through one of 
the pipes he had detached, ^^HereticI Son 
of Satan!" with rather impolite vigor, until 
some enraged men pulled him forth and cast 
him out of the church, rather the worse for 
the wear. 

Then again the tables would be turned, 
and the priests, who likewise used the time 
of the mass to denounce the Lutheran here- 
tics, would unexpectedly be interrupted with 
embarrassing questions and loud and eager 
corrections of their statements. Their grav- 
est and most persistent fault was the incor- 
rect quotation and use of the Scriptures, of 
which the people in the pew unhappily knew 
more than the priests in the pulpit. 

Of all the priests none was respected more 
than Father Bertram, for the people had 
quickly recognized his sincerity, though they 
were equally aware of the narrow and igno- 
rant character of his convictions. Conse- 
quently, when he preached one morning in 
the cathedral, on the true doctrine of faith 
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and the treasures of grace, there was a large 
and attentive audience to hear him. 

The congregation grew restless under 
Father Bertram's tedious and artificial di- 
visions of the subject, but no demonstration 
was made until he said, as proof of the 
authority of the Church : 

"Unto the Holy Father in Rome hath been 
given dominion over all peoples. The hills 
of Rome were chosen aforetime for this very 
purpose. The great King Solomon, in his 
wisdom, saw this day, and declared, ''And it 
shall come to pass in the latter days that the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains, and all 
nations shall flow unto it.' " 

"Isaiah, Father Bertram — Isaiah I What 
has the poor prophet done that you should 
rob him of his rights and seek a quarrel with 
him?" rose the cry, to the obvious confusion 
of the monk. 

Again the interruption came, when, in an 
attempt to justify the mass, he said : 

"This, then, is the holy sacrifice, of which 
the apostle speaketh, saying, 'Let us offer sac- 
rifice to God continually.' " 

"Let the apostle have his due. Father 
Bertram, and he will speak for us I" trium- 
phantly shouted an old man in the midst of 
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the congregation. 'Taul says, ^Let us offer 
the sacrifices of praise unto God continually; 
that is, the fruit of our lips giving thanks to 
His name.' " 

"Thou shouldst have respect unto the 
priest of God,'* answered the monk severely, 
but with evident embarrassment. 

"And you unto God's word 1" retorted the 
old man aggressively. "You priests with- 
hold both in the word and the sacrament. It 
is not enough for you to keep the Bible to 
yourselves and then not use it aright, but you 
deny us the cup that Christ Himself of- 
fered." 

"Nay, doth not our Lord say, *He that 
eateth me, even he shall live by me' ? To eat 
is enough I" returned Father Bertram. 

A smile of victory overspread the old 
man's face. "And why did you not read all 
that our Saviour said, father?" he replied. 
"St. John has recorded likewise, 'Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
His blood, ye have no life in you' 1" 

The sermon ended quickly after this, as 
might have been expected; and then far 
forward in the congregation rose Karl Felt- 
mann, and, without further ado, called out: 

"Monk, thou art a fool! Give us the word 
of God, and we will listen. Of the pope and 
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the saints we have overmuch knowledge al- 
ready, and have no patience to hear more." 
Then, in a loud voice, he began to sing, 
and the whole congregation rose to their feet 
and joined him in the hymn the old weaver 
had taught them : 

"Our praise and service, Lord, shall tell 

The love within our bosom; 
Then shall the land bring forth her fruits. 

The desert then shall blossom 1 
O Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 

Bestow on us Thy blessing, 
And all the world shall honor Thee, 

Thy majesty confessing; 

Ament our hearts shall utter." 

With this declaration of faith and self-pro- 
nounced benediction, the people left the 
church. 

Such a state of things could not be allowed 
to continue. Consequently, on June 23, the 
citizens assembled in the Augustinian Con- 
vent, with seven of their preachers, and drew 
up a series of articles to be presented to the 
City Council. Gottfried Braun was made 
the spokesman of the appointed committee. 

Later in the day they appeared before the 
Council, and found Claus Sturm acting as 
president. When the proper etiquette of 
such an august occasion had been carefully 
observed, the Council, or Senate as it was 
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called, graciously unbent as it proceeded to 
the chief matter in hand. Claus Sturm 
dropped all ceremony as he addressed Herr 
Braun. 

"Well, friend Gottfried, we have heard 
of your coming, and have had an inkling 
of your purpose — ^just an inkling I" — ^this 
with a suggestive wink, for the demands were 
public property. "Tell us, then, in your own 
words, the things you would have us con* 
sider." 

This was a welcome privilege to Gottfried, 
who laid aside the formidable document with 
relief, and stated the demands of the people. 

"First of all, honored sirs, we ask for the 
preaching of the pure word of God, and that 
the lying stories that are put in its place, and 
the cobwebs of the schoolmen in which our 
minds are so often entangled, may be for- 
bidden." 

The members of the Council wisely 
nodded their heads. 

"Secondly, we ask for the full g^ft of 
Christ, that both parts of the Holy Supper 
may be given to all true believers instead of 
the bread alone. And with this we ask that 
the false sacrifice of the mass may be for- 
bidden, seeing that it is an offence to the citi- 
zens, and because it is against the clear decla- 
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ration of the word of God, which says there 
is but 'one Sacrifice for sins forever.' " 

The faces of the members of the Council 
grew grave. The latter part would be no 
easy task. 

''Finally, we ask that all priests, who de- 
sire to do so, may be allowed to marry, be- 
cause we think their present condition is a 
hardship to many, and contrary to the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures." 

"Is that all?" asked Claus Sturm, when 
Gottfried paused. 

"We thought that would be enough to be- 
gin withl" answered Herr Braun signifi- 
cantly. 

"But what will become of the priests, then, 
and the monks and nuns?" asked a member 
of the Council, who was known to be op- 
posed to the Reformation. "They have left 
all to serve God in holy things, and there is 
no place for them in your plan." 

"We have thought of that," answered 
Gottfried. "They may go away and let the 
pope support them, if he will. But if they 
prefer to remain, we are willing to support 
them according to their age and need; only 
they must lay aside their vestments and other 
poperies, and allow themselves to be in- 
structed in the evangelical doctrines." 
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"But where is the freedom in that for 
them, if they must swallow a lie with their 
bread, that they may live?" objected their 
champion. 

"It is more than Duke George or King 
Ferdinand or the Emperor will pve to the 
Lutherans,'' replied Herr Braun pointedly. 

After a brief deliberation the Council, at 
whose request the committee had withdrawn, 
recalled Herr Braun and his associates to 
make known their decision. 

"We have decided," announced Claus 
Sturm, ^'that the wishes of the citizens shall 
be granted in all these things, though they 
lay a heavy burden upon us." 

There was a murmur of gratification from 
the committee. 

"And it has further been decided that it 
would be well to ask the worshipful Dr. 
Luther to visit us, that we might have the 
benefit of his wisdom in bringing peace to 
our beloved city. I may say that the honor 
of writing to him has been laid upon me." 

"That is glad newsl" cried Gottfried 
Braun, while the rest of the committee 
nudged each other in delight. "The people 
will rejoice when they hear the news ; but" — 
and his eyes twinkled roguishly — "are you 
not afraid to write to Dr. Luther again?" 
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Claus Sturm flushed, but he responded 
with a brave smile, *'That is all right, friend 
Gottfried. Dr. Luther was striking mighty 
blows for the right, and I did not know it. 
If I was hurt at the time, I have long since 
got over it. Now I know enough not to get 
under the hammer I" 

There was great rejoicing a week later, 
when word came from Luther that he would 
be with them shortly; that he was, indeed, 
following his letter. When, on July 2, 
Luther entered the southern gate of the city 
late in the afternoon, the clangor of bells 
shattered the air, while the people thronged 
the Broad Way, along which Luther was to 
pass. Many of the wealthier citizens had 
gone far out along the way to greet him, and 
the authorities had sent forth an escort fit 
for a prince, as far as the boundaries of the 
city's territory, to meet him. It was a whole- 
some sight, this homage paid to a peasant's 
son, whose glory it was that he feared God 
rather than man. 

The next day Luther preached in St. John's 
Church, fronting the Old Market, before 
which a statue of him now stands. The 
church was crowded to the point of suffoca- 
tion, but none thought of discomfort as they 
strove to hear the preacher explain "the dif- 
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thirst You may remember,'* said Luther, 
turning to Gottfried Braun, '^that your father 
sent his physician around to see me. Every 
time he came I begged for water, but he said 
I must not touch it, for I would surely die. 
One day I determined to have water, even 
if I did die; and so, when he was gone, I 
crawled on hands and knees to the kitchen 
and drank my fill. When the house-mother 
came in, expecting to see me dead, she found 
me asleep. The next day I could get up and 
eat; but when the doctor came, he was angry 
because I had not died I So it is with the 
priests nowadays." 

At the close of the ser^ce, which would 
have been much too long for these degener- 
ate days, the old weaver was brought for- 
ward by Claus Sturm to meet Luther, at the 
latter's request. 

**I have heard of you," said Luther kindly. 
"Your voice and my song have, by the bless- 
ing of God, brought the gospel to this city. 
That was a large work for you to do 1" 

The old weaver flushed with pleasure, but 
replied humbly, "It was little that a poor and 
ignorant man like myself could do. I only 
sang your hymns; they taught the truth." 

"Ah, there is where it is I" responded 
Luther heartily. "To do what we can, with 
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what we have, that is true service, and a 
large one 1" 

**Oh, I wish we had a book that would tell 
us everything that was said and done while 
Dr. Luther was with usl" said Fritz Felt- 
mann to his father, the day after the great 
reformer had left Magdeburg. 

"Maybe we shall get it!" chuckled his 
father. "I went in to see Sebastian Lang- 
hans, the mill bailiff, an hour ago, and there 
he sat, with pen in hand, biting his fingers to 
quicken his mind for that very task. Lang- 
hans will find it heavy toil, I wager, though 
well worth the trial." 

PART IV 

Eight days later, there was great excite- 
ment in the city of Magdeburg. Acting on 
the. advice of Luther, who had instructed 
them in many things during his short stay, 
the congregations of St. John and St. Ulrich 
had made a formal demand upon the dean 
of Our Lady's Church, the chief ecclesiastic 
in the city, for priests suitable to their needs. 
To-day they were to receive his answer. 

When the time came, it took the form of a 
public disputation. Wolff Cycloff, physician, 
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was the spokesman for the congregations. 
After the usual formal preliminaries, which 
were never neglected, the dean, or provost, 
Heinrich Stohit von Schauffen, gave rather 
ungracious permission for the statement of 
the case. 

Immediately Wolff Cydoif stepped for- 
ward, while the people in large numbers 
crowded closer to hear every word. 

There was nothing new to be offered — the 
articles he presented were practically the 
same as those delivered to the Council by 
Gottfried Braun ; but they were very real to 
these people, as they testified by their pres- 
ence and interest. When the articles were 
read, they held their breath to hear the an- 
swer. 

It was not what they had hoped, but it 
was what they might have expected. The 
provost was a proud and haughty man, con- 
temptuous of common folk and impatient of 
every restriction. 

"It is not for you to make such requests,'* 
he replied harshly. "Take the priests we 
send you, and do what they say I" 

"Reverend sir," responded Wolff Cydoff, 
with difficulty restraining his anger, for he 
was an impetuous man, "we are ready both 
to listen and obey if we can have priests who 
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will teach us the word of God in its truth and 
freedom." 

"Truth? What is truth?" rasped the pro- 
vost. 

"Hail, Pontius Pilate I" interrupted Wolff, 
with impatient sarcasm. "Have you returned 
at last for your answer? It is here 1" 

The provost glared his resentment, but 
proceeded, "The truth for you is what the 
priests tell you. They have more than the 
Bible ; they have also the authority of tradi- 
tion and of the Holy Father, the pope." 

"We care not for these man-made things," 
shouted Cycloff in wrath, and the mutterings 
of the crowd rose with his voice. "We ask, 
as our right; for the men who will preach 
free salvation through Christ I" 

"Freel Freedom I Always I hear the 
words of sedition and revolt I" snarled the 
provost. "You are not free! You are in 
bondage to the Holy Church, and the pope 
is your indulgent master. Have a care that 
you provoke not his gentleness too much I 
'Salvation' ? Have I not told you often that 
Christ redeemed our forefathers, and that all 
since His day must seek salvation through 
the Church? You must get it through the 
priests, through me; and I promise you it 
will cost a pretty price because of this!" 
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''Ah I" deep and menacing came the voice 
of the people, while on the outskirts of the 
crowd rose the song that pursued the provost 
ever after: 

"They who should feed us 
Are they who mislead us." 

"Then," cried Wolff Cycloff, when the 
song had died away, "in the name of the con- 
gregations of St. John and St. Ulrich, and of 
the citizens of Magdeburg, we solemnly re- 
nounce your authority and the power of 
Rome which you represent, in order to take 
refuge with the sole, eternal, supreme Priest, 
Guardian of souls. Bishop and Pope, Jesus 
Christ. With Him as our Captain will we 
do battle like true knights I'* 

There was no further attempt to negotiate. 
The next Sunday, July 17, the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper was administered accord- 
ing to Luther's form in all the churches of 
the old town. 

It was an impressive sight that greeted the 
eye early that morning. When the bells rang 
out the streets were quickly thronged with 
hurrying people, each family to its own 
church. No longer were the men conspic- 
uous by their absence, but each sought the 
house of God with his family, that once more 
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they might together satisfy their hungry 
souls with the true Bread from heaven. 

If any were absent, it was the women and 
children; for there were rumors of armed 
opposition and tumult. The councilors of 
the city and captains of hundreds assembled 
in their armor; the citizens went armed with 
matchlocks and halberds. But there was no 
violence. 

Solemnly they sang the responses of the 
service, reverently they received the conse- 
crated elements, and all the demands and re- 
solves of the past months were crystalized 
into a firm conviction of the duty they owed 
their Saviour. The vows that went up to 
heaven that day were fervent and effective. 

The next day the chief men were called 
together to consider the defence of the city. 
Threats were thickening against the place be- 
cause of the progress of the Reformation 
there. They had, moreover, definite infor- 
mation that their exiled archbishop. Cardinal 
Albert, was planning severe measures against 
them, and they knew that he was capable of 
much. 

"We must strengthen every weak place,** 
declared Claus Sturm, who took a prominent 
part because of his position. "The walls 
must be raised higher ; the palisades must be 
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strengthened with the heavy blocks that lie 
beside the wall, and I should advise that a 
canal be opened from the river to the city 
moats, in order that they may be filled if the 
need arise. Let the workmen of the town be 
taken into service, that these things be done 
quickly ; the town can well afford to pay them 
a small sum to spur on their efforts." 

The suggestions of Herr Sturm were 
heartily endorsed and quickly adopted. 
These were evidently the things to be done, 
and done at once. 

Karl Feltmann, who had been present, re- 
mained behind when the assembly had dis- 
solved. There was a matter that weighed 
heavily on his mind, and which he had hoped 
would be discussed in the meeting. 

''I wish we had someone to direct the af- 
fairs of the gospel among us," he said to 
Claus Sturm, when the latter came up to him 
with a warm greeting. "The preachers we 
have are all right, but there is not one of 
them who can superintend the work through- 
out the city; we ourselves do not know what 
is best to do." 

Claus Sturm pressed Feltmann's arm 
warmly. 

"Let your mind be at peace, friend Karl," 
he exclaimed. "That has already been de- 
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termined upon by the Council. You remem- 
ber how Dr. Luther recommended Nicholas 
von Amsdorf to us, eh ? * You may trust him 
as you would myself. He is my very dear 
friend and brother,' so he said. Well, I have 
here a letter that will be sent to His Grace, 
the Elector Frederick, as soon as I have 
shown it to the Herr Senator, who was ap- 
pointed with me for the task. We are to ask 
for Amsdorf. Would you like to see it?" 
And he drew forth a bulky package of 
papers and selected one from the number. 

Karl Feltmann's eyes scanned it curiously. 
There was the request, in terms of deepest 
respect, begging that Amsdorf might be ^^per- 
mitted to preach the word of God among 
them for one year, and to preside over the 
other preachers, but so that he might keep 
the right of return to the College Church at 
Wittenberg." 

"I hope he will come I" exclaimed Herr 
Feltmann fervently. 

"He will, for Luther will send himl" re- 
plied Claus Sturm, with conviction. 

But there were busy and anxious weeks be- 
fore he came, in which he was almost for- 
gotten. The Elector did not receive the mes- 
sengers from Magdeburg at once, because the 
legates of King Ferdinand, the Emperor's 
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brother, were with him ; so they cooled their 
heels in the anterooms of the palace, wait- 
ing impatiently for a convenient season. 

In the meantime the clouds hung darkly 
over Magdeburg, and the plans for defence 
were being busily carried out. Every day 
the members of the Council and their de- 
voted helpers could be found upon the city 
walls, examining the defences. Here could 
be seen our good friends, Karl Feltmann and 
Gottfried Braun, with many others, who for- 
got to be prudent on account of business, and 
considered only that they were set for the 
defence of the gospel. 

Fritz was in his glory during these days. 
The gravity of the situation did not depress 
him. Rather the duties committed to him 
developed the boy beyond his years. As he 
followed his father day after day, it was, 
"Fritz, go ask Herr Braun to come over 
here. I want his advice about this palisade." 
"Here, Fritz, take this message to the burgo- 
master, and wait for a reply." Or, "Fritz, 
tell Herr Sturm we must have more stone 
over at the south gate." 

Then, because the spirit and ability of his 
father were in him, he gathered other 
boys about him and organized them for ef- 
fective service in the many ways that would 
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release men for larger duties and heavier 
labors. 

When there were no errands to run, no 
duties to keep them by the walls, the place of 
absorbing interest for the boys was the canal 
that was daily deepening and lengthening 
under the shovels of hundreds of laborers. 

"Oh, won't it be fine to see the water pour 
in there when they open out into the Elbe ?" 
said Fritz to his companions one day, while 
they watched the men draw near to the river 
bank in their digging. 

Gottfried Braun, who had charge of the 
work, caught the tone of the boy's voice and 
saw the wistful gleam in his eyes. 

"Would you like to let the water in, 
Fritz?" he asked with an encouraging smile. 

"Would I ? Oh I may I ?" cried Fritz, his 
breath coming short with anticipation. 

For answer Herr Braun held out a shovel 
to the boy, and with a shout Fritz was down 
among the men. In an instant the others 
were beside him, begging the men for their 
shovels; and the canal was finished by the 
boys, while the men stood by, laughing. 

In the evening Fritz had his company out 
to watch the drill sergeants at their work in 
the Old Market. Every man in the city 
must be able to handle arms in case of an 
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attack, and the drill sergeants were there to 
see that they did it well. And every boy 
watched the training with covetous eyes, hop- 
ing that the occasion might arise in which 
he, too, should wield arms. So what more 
natural than that they should prepare for the 
delightful possibility? Under the energetic 
training of Fritz Feltmann, none drilled 
more zealously than the boys he had organ- 
ized. 

*'Look at the little lanzknechts 1" laughed 
Herr Feltmann, as he watched the serious 
efforts of his son with huge amusement. 

"It is good for them," replied Claus 
Sturm, who was standing by with a serious 
smile, "and it may be good for us. Who 
knows ?" 

All the while the women and girls were busy 
with the duties that always fall to women 
in such times. While the teamsters and boat- 
men brought in the immense supplies that 
would be needed in the event of a siege, 
while the guilds outvied each other in their 
services and sacrifices for the old town, the 
mothers and daughters were brewing the 
drinks and cordials that would be needed for 
the sick and wounded, gathering the herbs 
and simples that would heal and strengthen, 
preparing the bandages that they hated even 
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while they laid them away carefully. In the 
labors of those weeks no work was better 
done than that of the women and girls. 

But the storm blew over. Cardinal Albert 
could get none to help him, because they 
were all busy with troubles of their own. The 
Emperor could not interfere, because he 
needed the support of the Protestant princes. 
And so the preparations of the citizens of 
Magdeburg were not needed, though they 
had not been in vain. 

Loud was the rejoicing throughout the city 
when word was brought, early in September, 
that Nicholas Amsdorf would be with them 
before the month was out. The days passed 
slowly for the impatient citizens, but the 
time was busily occupied with arrangements 
for his fitting reception. 

''But, father, what good is all our drilling 
to us, if there is to be no fight?" asked Fritz 
of his father dejectedly, when the latter was 
talking with Gottfried Braun over the res- 
pite of the city and the approaching entrance 
of Amsdorf. Fritz had had his dreams, of 
heroic deeds. 

"Never mind, Fritz, your time may come 
soon enough 1" replied his father encourag- 
ingly, in the tone that fathers mistakenly 
think comforting. 
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"How would you like to march in the 
parade, Fritz?'' suggested Gottfried Braun. 
"You might lead your company beside Pas- 
tor Amsdorf s carriage." 

The boy's face was transfigured with joy. 
Then, without a word, because speech was 
hard just then, he went out to make his ar- 
rangements for a guard of honor; and that 
was where everyone saw him when Pastor 
Amsdorf came. 

At last the day arrived, the very last of 
the month. The road toward Wittenberg 
was dotted with numerous parties that had 
gone out to meet Amsdorf. Hundreds of 
people were on the walls, talking and watch- 
ing eagerly for the first sight of their pastor. 

When he came it was with a great train 
of those who had gone out to meet him. The 
people came down from the walls and joined 
in the procession. The fifteen hundred 
knights, specially employed by Magdeburg 
for its defence, fell into line. The guilds 
turned out with every glory of badge and 
banner. The merchants came forth with 
their following. The women and girls leaned 
from their windows, or stood along the 
streets, with waving kerchiefs. The bells 
rang loud and long, while all joined in sing- 
ing the hymns which had brought the gospel 
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to them. The Reformation had found an 
abiding place in Magdeburg. 

That night a man stood for a few moments 
in deep thought before the statue of Otho in 
the Market Place. It was the old weaver. 
In subdued tones he sang again the hymns 
so dear to him. Then, bowing his head, he 
reverently murmured: 

"Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant de- 
part in peace ; for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation, which Thou hast prepared before 
the face of all people." 
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Her Little Bible 

PART I 

/^N a spring morning, in the year 1502, 
^^ a small girl with flaxen braids sat read- 
ing under the shade of a budding pear tree. 
Not many yards away, the highroad lay in 
a glare of sunlight; but no sound of passing 
feet could draw the little maid from her 
book; she read on, completely absorbed, 
while passers-by looked at her curiously now 
and then. 

It was a pretty sight indeed. The blos- 
soming orchard sloped away up the hill to- 
ward an old Bavarian farmhouse. Ducks 
and geese paddled contentedly in a little 
stream that ran along the highway. And just 
beyond the rivulet, not far from where it 
was crossed by a tiny foot-bridge, sat the rosy 
maiden, twisting her lips into funny little 
puckers as she whispered to herself a hard 
word in her reading. 

A shadow fell across her book, and she 
looked up quickly. Two monks, in coarse 
robes and cowls of sackcloth, had crossed 
the little bridge and stood before her. Their 
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gowns were gray with the dust of the road ; 
they carried sacks on their shoulders, and 
wore frayed pieces of rope knotted about 
their waists, in place of girdles. 

"What is your name, little daughter?" in- 
quired the elder of the monks, as she started 
to her feet. 

"Pardon me, father I I did not hear you 
coming," replied the little girl. "My name 
is Argula von Stauff." 

A glance passed between the two men. 

"Ah, yes I Are you related to the Freiherr 
Bernardin von Stauff, by any chance ?" asked 
the monk who had spoken before. 

"He is my father I" said Argula, flushing 
with happy pride. 

"Indeed I" said the monk, seating himself 
on the large stone from which Argula had 
risen. "And how comes the daughter of 
Freiherr von Stauff here in a country farm- 
yard, instead of a castle?" 

There was a charm about his manner 
which saved the question from impertinence. 
Argula felt drawn to him, iin spite of her 
father's well-known dislike to the begging 
friars who infested the country. 

"I am only a little girl, father," she said 
modestly, "and I cannot tell you much about 
it, for it all happened when I was just a baby. 
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My father is a great noble, but he is not rich 
ZHY more. He once had many castles and 
much land; but he joined with other noble- 
men to war against our gracious lord of 
Bavaria." 

^'Yes, yes, the Lion Band I" murmured her 
auditor. 

"Yes, that was what they called them- 
selves, to show how brave they werel" ex- 
claimed Argula. "It was not because they 
hated their lord, Duke Albert, but because 
they thought there were things that were 
wrong, and they — ^they — " 

The little girl was getting into deep water, 
between loyalty to the duke and to her father. 
The monk, seeing it, smiled and said, "Never 
mind, daughter, we know of the defeat of the 
Lion Band, and how many brave knights lost 
their castles and lands. But the Freiherr, I 
thought, lived in the town near by." 

"So we do," said Argula, relieved at get- 
ting back on more familiar ground. "But 
this old farmhouse was my mother's, left to 
her by her father; and we all love to come 
here and spend a holiday. To-day is my 
birthday," she added with pride, "and when 
father asked what I wanted, I asked to spend 
the day out here, with my brothers. See, 
there they gol" She pointed to two sturdy 
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boys, who had just appeared on the slope, 
chasing the biggest gander with the aid of a 
very active puppy. 

"Your birthday, little one?" said the 
monk. 

"Yes, I am ten years old to-day," returned 
Argula, drawing up her pretty shoulders, to 
look as tall as possible. "And father gave 
me this book for a birthday gift," she added, 
displaying it proudly. 

The monk had glanced, as he talked, at 
the book in her hand; it might seem he had 
almost been waiting for this, for his hand 
was outstretched to take it as quickly as she 
mentioned it. He took the queer little vol- 
ume and turned its pages. 

"Can you read this, my daughter?" he 
asked gravely. 

"Not very well," said Argula, wrinkling 
her brow. "The words are so big, some of 
them I But I can read fairy-tales, and the 
Niebelungen stories, and the Parsival tales. 
My father loves all these ; he named my two 
brothers out of Tarsival.' " 

The friar raised his eyebrows in surprise. 
Few children in that day, except among the 
higher nobility, could boast such knowledge 
as the little girl had been innocently display- 
ing. It was evident that Freiherr Bernar- 
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din's family possessed more than ordinary 
culture, even for people in their station. 

''But this book, my daughter,'' he said, re- 
turning to the volume in hand, ''do you know 
what this is?" 

"Surely!" said Argula. "It is the Bible— 
the holy word of God. My father told me 
to read in it every day. I can do it better 
after I get used to the hard words." 

The little book in the monk's hand was a 
copy of one of the early German translations 
of the Bible, of which a number had been 
made about the time of the invention of 
printing. Well might Argula complain of 
the hard words; for the translation was 
made by scholars and for scholars, using the 
terms of formal theology rather than the 
familiar language of every day, as Luther's 
translation afterward did. But, such as it 
was, it was a German Bible, and far easier 
to read than the Latin version used in the 
churches. 

The monk looked so serious that Argula 
added, "What is wrong with it, sir?" 

"My child," said the friar, impressively, 
"it is well I passed and saw you here 1 This is 
a dangerous book which you, in your inno- 
cence, have been reading." He arose and 
looked down on the frightened little girl. 
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The softness was gone from his lips, and the 
kindly twinkle from his eyes. 

''Do you know what heresy is?" he asked, 
in a terrible voice. 

''Oh, good father!" exclaimed Argula, 
"surely there is no heresy in my little book, 
if it is God's own word I Did not my dear 
father bid me to read it?" 

"Your father, too, may come into grievous 
error if he reads in this book!" announced 
the friar unsparingly. "It is not good for 
children to read, or even for men who are 
not priests, or doctors of the universities. 
Many people have thought they could read 
and understand it," he went on, "but they 
have only learned to despise holy things, to 
blaspheme the Church and our Holy Father, 
the pope, and to—" 

"Oh, no!" exclaimed the little girl, "my 
father would never do that!" 

"So have many thought," replied the 
monk, still more sternly, "but Satan deceived 
them. Read this book no more, my daugh- 
ter, and let your father be warned also 1 The 
hand of the Church is not light upon the sin 
of heresy! Worse things may happen than 
the loss of castles and lands !" 

With a sign to the younger monk, who had 
stood silent throughout the conversation, the 
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friar strode across the narrow bridge, fol* 
lowed by his companion. 

Argula watched them disappear around a 
turn in the road. Then she sat down again, 
and looked at her Bible. 

''I do not quite believe it," she said, half 
aloud. "Surely my father is wise and good, 
and he reads the Bible I I would rather do 
as he does — ^and yet — ^the monk was very 
sure about it — ^and the words are very hard, 
and I do not understand them all I" 

She walked thoughtfully up the slope to 
the farmhouse. The little book still lay in 
her hand, but her pleasure in it was gone. 
The man in the sadccloth gown had flung a 
doud over the brightness of her birthday. 



PART II 

"Put them in here, Sophie, if you please. 
No, that corner will be a better place for the 
lace collars; see, they will lie there nicely, 
without crushing. How good of you it is 
to help me with my packing I The serving- 
maids would have done it for me, but I would 
not trust my little treasures to their hands." 

"It is not every day one gets a chance to 
help a bride padc her wedding-garments," 
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laughed Sophie, joyously. "Nor is it every 
bride who gets so noble and wealthy a hus- 
band as Herr Frederick von Grumbach, 
high steward of DietfurtI We are all jeal- 
ous, Argula 1" 

The bride laughed and blushed, but seemed 
far from offended. Argula von Stauff had 
grown to be a fair and stately maiden, and 
none need wonder that she had pleased the 
fancy of so distinguished a gentleman. 

**Yet I am sad, too, dear Argula," went on 
Sophie, carefully folding a satin gown, "for 
you are going away from the court, and I 
shall miss you so I You were my first friend, 
when I came here timid and homesick, two 
years ago ; and nobody has ever been so kind 
to me as you I" Her blue eyes were full of 
tears as she finished. 

"I well remember," said Argula, thought- 
fully, "how frightened and unhappy I was 
when I first came here myself, to be a maid- 
in-waiting to our gracious lady, Duchess 
Kunigunde. I was sadder and lonelier than 
you, Sophie ; for my dear father and mother 
had both died within five days, and our happy 
home was broken up. My brothers were 
given places in the households of noblemen, 
to serve as pages; and I, by the favor of the 
duchess, was brought here to wait on her. 
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She has been a second mother to me all these 
years I 

''It was a great kindness on her part that 
brought me here at all. My father, you 
know, at one time joined a band of nobles 
who made war on their overlord, Duke Al- 
bert. He lost his estates, but the duke was 
too good to hold a grudge, and never pun- 
ished him in any other way. And since our 
father's death he and the duchess, and young 
Duke William, have all treated me with the 
greatest kindness." 

''Including an excellent match, which the 
duchess has made for you !*' added mischiev- 
ous Sophie, her eyes sparkling again. 

"It is a great honor indeed," said Argula, 
"that I should be noticed by a man so much 
admired and sought after as Herr Fred- 
erick. I scarcely feel that I am well ac- 
quainted with him, for I have talked with 
him only a few times ; but he was very agree- 
able, and I mean to try to be a good wife to 
him." 

"How grave and matronly I" laughed the 
irrepressible Sophie. "Now, I must have ro- 
mance, before I wed I My knight must come 
dashing up on a steed with golden harness, 
and carry me off to his castle on the hilltop, 
and—" 
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"And beat you, perhaps, after he gets you 
there I" laughed Argula. "Perhaps I have 
my dreams, too, Sophie 1 When I was a lit- 
tle girl I used to pore over the Niebelungen 
tales, and dream of sleeping amid a circle of 
fire, like the lovely Brunhilde, while Sieg- 
fried, in his magic armor, burst through the 
flaming barriers to set me free. 

"See," she continued, taking down a little 
handful of books from a press in the wall, 
"here is my dear old story-book, over which 
I had so many wonderful day-dreams I I am 
older now, and know that life is not as the 
poets imagine it." 

"But surely," said Sophie, wistfully, 
"surely there is still room fdr great and 
noble deeds I They are not all fairy tales, 
Argula I" 

"Ah, no, Sophie I I do not think life is a 
mean or common thing I" said her friend, 
with kindling eyes. "There are greater deeds 
to do than those of Siegfried I There are 
wrongs to set right, and great causes to fight 
for, and die for, if need be 1" 

"Now you look like Brunhilde, the war- 
rior-maiden, herself I" said Sophie, admir- 
ingly. "Great deeds are for men; the wo- 
men must sit at home and keep the fire burn- 
ing on the hearth, and the table spread, and 
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the distafiF full of flax! But you — ^I could 
almost think you would go forth with spear 
and shield, and fight with dragons, before 
you would sit still and see anyone wronged I 
That is why we all love you sol You al- 
ways take the part of the weaker one; and 
you never let evil be spoken in your presence 
of one who is absent. If you were a man 
you would be a paladin, like the knights who 
followed Barbarossa on crusade I But what 
little book is this?" she asked, picking up one 
of the volumes Argula had laid down. 

''Oh, that I" said Argula, reaching for it. 
Her fine face softened and her eyes grew 
misty. ''This is the German Bible my dear 
father gave me on my tenth birthday," she 
said tenderly. "He told me to read it dili- 
gently; but I was frightened by something a 
begging monk said to me, and laid it aside. 
I had almost forgotten it was here; it must 
have been brought from home with my other 
books. How glad I am to have it I See, 
here my father wrote my name in it ! I will 
keep it to help me remember the many wise 
and good things he taught me ; and I will — 
yes, I will read in it again, as he bade me I" 

"Argula I" called a voice at the door, 
"will you never be done packing? It is al- 
most dark, and here are your two brothers 
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come to attend the wedding! Hasten, or I 
will go and greet them before you do!" 

"Coming, Elizabeth !" answered the bride, 
laying the little book gently in the folds of 
the satin gown and closing the chest. 



PART III 

**Is he hurt, Frederick? Has anything 
happened to him ? Oh, what makes him cry 
so?" 

Mistress Argula von Grumbach had run 
hastily to the door to meet her husband and 
eldest son, when she heard the approach of 
the latter, crying to the full capacity of a vig- 
orous pair of lungs. 

"Hush, Bernard! Hush, dear! You will 
waken baby brother; and Sophie and Elsa 
are beginning to cry now! Tell mother 
what has happened." 

Bernard snuggled down into his mother's 
shoulder, and made several brave attempts 
to speak, but the sobs rendered his words al- 
most inaudible. Argula looked up inquir- 
ingly at her husband. 

"He is not hurt," said Herr von Grum- 
bach rather crossly. "But I do not think 
I will ever take him out with me again — ^at 
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least till he learns not to cry at everything 
he sees I" 

"All in an ugly, gray thing — carrying a 
candle — ^naughty men — O mother dearl" 
Bernard's sobs burst out anew. 

"What does he mean?" asked Argula, pat- 
ting the little boy's back consolingly. 

"It was that young Seehofer he is so fond 
of — ^the fellow that came here to bring you 
letters from your friends at Wittenberg," 
replied her husband, not too pleasantly. 
"They suspected him ever since he came back 
from the University at Wittenberg, last 
Christmas ; for nobody goes there and comes 
back without a taint of that mad Dr. Luther's 
heresy. Even letters" — ^he paused and 
looked at her meaningly — "might hold the 
infection; so beware, Argula 1" 

"My letters from Wittenberg are all open 
to your inspection, Frederick," said Argula 
calmly. "I never refuse to show you any of 
them. Indeed, it is my dearest wish that you 
would read them, and Dr. Luther's writings 
as well. Then you would see how far from 
mad he is. But what has happened to Mas- 
ter Seehofer?" she asked, as Bernard sobbed 
again, and wriggled in her arms in anguish 
of mind. 

"What might have been expected I" said 
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her husband grimly. '^He got to talking 
heresy, and It came to the ears of Dr. Eck, 
who hears all that goes on here in Ingolstadt. 
Of course Seehofer was arrested, and his 
rooms searched. They found books by the 
heretic Luther, and others like him ; also let- 
ters from Wittenberg" — ^another significant 
pause — "in which he was encouraged to 
spread the heresy here. They put him in 
prison and starved him for a few days. May- 
be they gave him a touch of something else, 
also." He made a motion of stretching 
something, not wishing to mention the tor- 
ture of the rack in the hearing of Bernard, 
who was growing quieter. 

"Then they told him what would happen 
to him if he persisted in his errors. They 
gave him a paper to sign ; and lo and behold, 
your brave Master Seehofer recanted I Of 
course, the next thing to do was to take him 
through the streets In sackcloth, with a burn- 
ing taper, for a warning to others who might 
be tempted to the same way of thinking. 
That is what our tender-hearted child saw, 
which produced this pleasant scene!" he 
added sarcastically. 

"O Frederick I he was only a boy — Master 
Seehofer I Why, he told me he was just 
eighteen when he came home from Witten- 
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berg ! Surely they have won a small triumph, 
to have overborne by torture and threats the 
courage of such a youth I" 

''He is old enough to make trouble I" was 
Herr Frederick's reply. "It was a goodly 
sight, Argula, for other heretics to see I" 

"Yes, a brave sight I" cried Argula, rising 
in anger. "All the university, no doubt, and 
the town council and all the leading citizens 
were out to see and to praise the punishment I 
And not one voice lifted to cheer or com- 
fort him, or to protest against such treat- 
ment !" 

"Have a care, Argula I" replied her hus- 
band angrily. "It has never been of my will 
that you have read forbidden books, and writ- 
ten letters to people who are known to be 
heretics — ^yes, and received enough of them 
to bring our own heads into danger, if it 
were known. No doubt it would be a pleas- 
ure to you to be led through the streets of 
Ingolstadt in a penitent's garb, with your 
children weeping at the sight." 

"They will never weep over seeing me re- 
cant I" flashed back Argula, as her husband 
left the room. A moment she stood, flushed 
and indignant, with the look of Brunhilde, 
the warrior princess, which her friend Sophie 
had noticed years before. Then the air of 
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defiance faded from her, and she sat down 
in a low chair, drawing Bernard to her arms 
again. 

"Will they kill him, mother dear?" asked 
Bernard, fearfully. 

"Kill Master Seehofer? No, Bernard, not 
now. He has given up to them, and done 
what they wished," said Argula, sadly. 

"Then it was a good thing for him to sign 
that paper?" asked the boy, who had heard 
more of the conversation than his parents 
imagined. 

"No, darling," said his mother. "It was 
not right for him to deny the Lord Jesus and 
His truth. But he was young, and they were 
very hard on him!" she added with a sigh. 

"Would you deny the Lord Jesus, 
mother?" asked Bernard, seriously. 

"I hope not, my son," she replied. "I 
pray every day that He will keep me faith- 
ful." 

"Why was father so angry?" persisted 
Bernard. 

"Your father has not come to know the 
truth as I have learned it, from God's own 
word," said Argula. 

"How did you learn it, mother?" asked 
the little boy. 

"From the Bible my father gave me when 
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I was a little girl," she replied. 

"The one you told me the stories out of 
— about Samuel and Joseph and the little 
boy Jesus in the temple, and all the rest?" 
inquired Bernard, deeply interested. 

"Yes, dear." 

"Why doesn't father read it?" 

"Because men like Dr. Eck tell him it is 
not good for people to read it, unless they 
are learned doctors." 

"Are you a learned doctor, mother?" 

Argula smiled, in spite of her heavy heart. 

"I am just your mother, little son," she 
said tenderly. "But I am my father's daugh- 
ter, too, and I treasure the truth he believed. 
And I am more than that; I am a child of 
God, and have a right to read the word of 
my heavenly Father." 

"Mother," said Bernard, whose conscience 
was troubling him, "I can tell you what made 
father so angry. I did something — ^perhaps 
it was naughty." 

"What was that, my dear?" 

"When they led Master Seehofer by, and 
he looked so sad and hung his head, and they 
were all laughing and pointing their fingers 
at him, I felt so sorry for him that I could 
not keep still. I cried out, as loud as I could, 
'Shame, shame on you all I He is a good 
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man; he brought me a little drumi' I think 
he heard me, mother, for he looked up; but 
father took my arm and pulled me out of the 
crowd, and hurried me along so fast that I 
had to cry. Was it naughty, mother dear? 
I couldn't help it I It was so dreadful to see 
him there, without anybody to say a kind 
word for him I" Bernard's tears were fall- 
ing again. 

^^No, darling, it was not naughty," said 
Argula. *'But father thought it might bring 
danger upon us. It was cruel for them to 
treat him so— and nobody to take his part — 
nobody !" 

That night, after Bernard had forgotten 
his troubles in sleep, Argula sat long by the 
light of a candle, writing slowly and thought- 
fully. 

If an onlooker could have peered over her 
shoulder, he would have seen words like 
these : "I would build not upon my own un- 
derstanding, or on that of any man, but upon 
the true Rock, Jesus Christ Himself, the 
Stone that the builders rejected. I ask of 
you to be shown in what respect the writings 
of Dr. Luther, of Dr. Philip Melanchthon, 
or other godly men like them, teach any 
heresy. Would that I might speak with you 
of these things in the presence of our prince 
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and his whole court I I long eagerly to be 
taught of all who have knowledge of these 
things." 

At length she folded and sealed the inno- 
cent-looking letter which was to stir Ingol- 
stadt like a whirlwind. Argula von Grum- 
bach, the wife of a trusted official of the 
realm, mother of four little children, a care- 
ful housewife and quiet reader of her little 
German Bible, had challenged the whole 
University of Ingolstadt, including the 
learned Dr. John Eck, to a public disputa- 
tion on the truth or falsehood of Luther's 
teachings, and the justice or injustice of the 
treatment bestowed upon the young Witten- 
berg student, Arsacius Seehoferl 



PART IV 

''I see there are carts at the door of Herr 
von Grumbach," said Mistress Katherine 
Meyer, to her neighborly gossip. Mistress 
Lena Schwartz. ''What does it mean, 
Lenchen ? Can they be going to leave Ingol- 
stadt?" 

''Have you not heard, friend Katie?" re- 
plied Mistress Schwartz, busily scrubbing 
her front steps. 
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One who knew the keen interest of these 
worthy women in the afifairs of their neigh- 
bors might aknost have suspected that there 
was a special reason for the scrubbing of the 
steps at that particular time, in the face of 
a threatened shower! 

''Heard what? We have all heard enough, 
to be sure, about the high steward's wife, 
and her heretical doings! Who ever knew 
of a woman being so bold? To challenge 
all the learned doctors of our university to 
debate with her — as if she knew as much 
as they! Well, I am glad I never inclined 
to meddle with things too high for me !" 

''Oh, she is puffed up with conceit, like 
all heretics! They read the books of false 
teachers, like that man Luther, who has 
openly defied the emperor and pope and all 
the cardinals, and whom the Eial One will 
certainly fly away with some day!" 
* Mistress Katie made the sign of the cross 
in pious horror. All sorts of legends had 
been afloat, two years before, when Dr. 
Luther had mysteriously disappeared in the 
forests near the castle of Wartburg. And 
even since he had returned to Wittenberg 
many whispered that he was in league with 
Satan, who would surely daim his own. 
Meantime Dr. Luther was serenely busy 
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making a new German translation of the 
Bible, that should bring the truth into thou- 
sands of waiting hearts and homes. 

"And then," went on Mistress Lena, "at 
once they begin to think they can read the 
Bible for themselves, and explain it better 
than the priests I But their pride will have 
a fall, like Dame Argula's I" 

"You have not told me yet what is the news 
about her,'' suggested Katie, who preferred 
not to discuss theological questions. 

"Of course," said Mistress Lena, keeping 
one eye on the door of the house across the 
way, "you know that Dr. Eck decided not to 
answer her challenge. It would lower the 
dignity of the great University of Ingolstadt, 
were it known throughout the empire that its 
professors had stooped to argue with a wo- 
man! So all the learned Dr. Eck did was 
to send Dame Argula a present I" 

"Yes, yes, I heard about that!" chuckled 
her neighbor. "He sent her a distaff and 
spindle — ^ha, ha! — z plain hint for her to 
go back to her proper woman's work, and 
leave such questions to the men! A fitting 
answer for the bold creature!" 

"But that was not enough for her!" went 
on Lena. "Next she wrote a letter to the 
town council of Ingolstadt about the same 
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matters. Then Dr. Eck began to see that 
she would not take a gentle warning, so he 
wrote to our lord duke, beseeching him to 
'tame the vixen.* Those were his very 
words." 

''And true enough I" exclaimed Katie. 

"The duke," pursued Lena, "was very 
loath to do anything against her, because 
she had once been a maid-in-waiting, much 
beloved by the Duchess Kunigunde. But he 
soon found he could not stand against the 
will of our great dty of Ingolstadt, and 

She paused, to give her news full weight. 

"Yes, go on !" urged Katie, standing open- 
mouthed. 

"And so," went on Lena, with great relish, 
"the Herr Frederick von Grumbach is de- 
posed from his office, and Dame Argula and 
her children will be no better off than some 
of their poor neighbors I Dr. Eck wanted 
them banished from the country; but to that 
the duke would not agree. This morning 
they leave Ingolstadt, to seek refuge on the 
little estate of Zeilitz, which belongs to the 
Grumbach family. Dame Argula must bury 
herself in the country, with nobody but her 
children for company; for Herr Frederick 
is very angry with her, and all her disdn- 
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guished relatives ^11 have nothing to do with 
her I" 

''And serves her right 1" said Mistress 
Katie. ''Look, they are bringing out the 
boxes now, and putting them on the carts 1" 

While her neighbors thus charitably dis- 
cussed her affairs, Argula went from room 
to room in the home that was hers no longer, 
gathering up last bits of property that had 
been overlooked, and consoling the little ones 
with pictures of the calves and chickens they 
might expect to find at Zeilitz. 

''Mother,'' cried Bernard, running about 
in a zealous attempt to aid, "here is your 
distaff, the new one, that Dr. Eck sent you 
for a present! Aren't you going to take it 
along?" 

Argula's eye flashed for a moment with 
its old fire. Then she smiled, and took the 
distaff from the little boy's hands. 

"Listen, Bernard," she said, kneeling on 
the floor beside him. "I will show you how 
nothing can hurt those who trust in the Lord 
Jesus and obey Him. Dr. Eck sent me this 
distaff in mockery, to tell me that my place 
was in the household, and with its duties 
alone. At first it made me very angry; but 
I have never been sorry for what I have 
done. When men have not courage to stand 
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up for what is right, women must do it I The 
time is not yet, but it will come when the 
gospel is free to all, that women shall know 
as much of God's word and tell it as freely 
to others as a man may do— yes, as the most 
learned doctors I Nor women of rank only, 
but the poorest peasant maid whose heart is 
clean in God's sight, and whose mind is full 
of His truth I 

"So now, I will not be angry with Dr. Eck 
and his present ; I will think that he does not 
know the power of the gospel, and is yet a 
poor prisoner in the dark. And with the dis- 
taff will I spin yarn and weave garments of 
it to sell; and with the earnings I will buy 
— let me whisper in your ear, little son I — 
I will buy Bibles, and teach the people at 
Zeilitz to read them, till every peasant on 
the estate shall know more of God's word 
than the great Dr. Eck himself 1" 

Bernard clapped his hands. 

"Where is your little Bible, mother? You 
didn't forget that, did you?" 

"No, darling, it is packed along with my 
jewels — ^the best of all my treasures I We 
will read it often at Zeilitz, and you shall 
have one for your own, and some day you 
will help me teach our people. We shall not 
be unhappy, dear boy, for there is work to 
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do for our dear Lord wherever we are ; and 
perhaps we can do it better among the sim- 
ple peasant folk than here in the proud, 
worldly city. 

"If your father would only believe ! But 
we will hope and pray and work, and our 
God will take care of all the rest. Come, 
dear ones, the carts are ready; let us goT' 
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At the King's Bidding 



"In dulci iubilo 
Nun singet und seid frohl 



CLEAR and true the song rose above the 
long stretches of fir that lined the nar- 
row road through Svealand. 

"Who can it be?" wondered Eric Knuts- 
son. "Here I have traveled all day through 
this miserable land, and have seen no one," 
he growled. "But he comes when I need 
him, whoever he is I" 

A turn in the road revealed the singer. 
Tall, slight, pale of face, he came steadily on, 
riding his horse with a certain stiff awkward- 
ness that revealed the dweller in-doors. 

"A student, by his looks and carriage, on 
his way home, or looking for a patron," mut- 
tered Eric Knutsson. "Ho, friend I Can you 
help me?" 

The song ceased suddenly. The traveler 
had not thought to have an audience in these 
dreary forest stretches, and a quick flush 
overspread his face. 

"Pardon my call, friend, but I am in trou- 
ble, and was glad when I heard your voice. 
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I am Eric Knutsson, special messenger of his 
majesty, Gustavus Vasa. My bridle is 
broken, and I have naught to mend it. I 
have walked far since it broke, but no help 
could I find. Can you help me ?" 

'Tes, and gladly, for I am well provided. 
You did not find the road good for walking, 
I fear," remarked the newcomer smilingly, 
as he drew forth some stout lacings and of- 
fered them to the king's messenger. 

^'Not at all," responded Eric with feeling. 
^*But what the head loses the heels must find 1 
May I ask who you are?" 

'^Certainlyl I beg your pardon that I did 
not match your courtesy sooner. My name 
is Magnus Stensson, and I am on my way 
to my home in Leksand, by Lake Siljan." 

'*Ah! I am bound for the same place — 
that, with many others," replied Eric Knuts- 
son. "You are a student, I take it," he added, 
as he sought to readjust the bridle to his 
horse's head. 

"Yes, I am just returning after three 
years' absence. I was at Wittenberg, in Sax- 
ony." 

"Now I know why your song made me 
think of Stockholm. Master Olaf Peters- 
son sings it. He is our town-clerk. He was 
among the Germans, too. Will you oblige me 
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by holding my bridle ? I am ready to mount, 
but my horse is restless. Thank you ! Now 
we can journey together, if you do not ob- 
ject, though I must hasten." 

Haste was the very thing Magnus desired, 
because it was getting late, and Leksand was 
still two hours' ride away. The day had been 
hot, for it was the second week in July, and 
he had not dared to urge his horse. Now a 
brisk breeze was stirring, and they need not 
fear to quicken their pace. 

"Was it of Olaf, son of Peter, the black- 
smith at Orebro, that you were speaking?" 
queried Magnus after they started on their 
way. 

"Yes. Do you know him?" 

"No, I never saw him, or his brother 
Lawrence, but I owe my chance to go abroad 
to them. When they went, there was much 
shaking of heads throughout the countryside. 
But when they came back and were so highly 
honored, my father said the smith's sons 
were no better than the miller's son, and that 
I should have the same chance when I grew 
older. When the time came, I went." 

"What did your priest say?" inquired Eric, 
curiously. 

"Father Michel, the rector, was very an- 
gry. He stormed and threatened, saying 
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that nothing but evil could come of listening 
to such a pestilent heretic as the renegade 
monk, Martin Luther. 'If his teachings come 
into our land, there will be no living here 
for a poor priest,' he said.'' 

"How came your father to let you go after 
that?" asked Eric, with quickening interest. 

"Oh, he had no regard for what Father 
Michel said. But Father John — ^he is our 
curate — came quietly one night and urged my 
father to let me go. *It may be that the 
Augustinian searches too deep into the mys- 
teries of God,' he said, *but do not keep the 
lad from the leaven that is moving the 
Church and the world to repentance in these 
days.' " 

"You will find that many changes have 
taken place since you left Sweden," suggested 
Eric. 

"Yes, I heard much as I journeyed from 
Christianstad, but the rumors were so con- 
flicting I knew not what to believe." 

"Well, I can tell you much. My journey 
is to announce the victory of the king, and his 
victory means a great deal for the teachings 
of this Luther you speak of. I am not 
learned in such things, but I follow the king." 

"Tell me what has happened 1" demanded 
Magnus eagerly. "Oh, I have wanted so 
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much to know, for there must be something 
for me to do in this great work!" 

"If you had been in Vesteras, when the 
king faced the priests and nobles, you would 
have seen I" replied Eric Knutsson, with en- 
thusiasm, kindled by the warmth of Magnus 
Stensson's zeal. 

Eric was little older than his companion. 
As they rode side by side his broader shoul- 
ders and confident bearing indicated the man 
of action. Yet it would have been easy to 
judge, as many already did, that he was too 
young to be the trusted servant of a king. 

But in the great test of faith and duty that 
the Reformation brought, nothing was more 
noticeable than the dividing line of age that 
ran through the times. Youth, with its hope 
and zeal and generous impulse, was mostly 
on the side of reform. 

"I wish I had come that way I" said Mag- 
nus regretfully; "but tell me what hap- 
pened." 

"This is what befell," proceeded Eric, 
with pardonable pride. "You know that 
when our Gustavus became king, he found 
two-thirds of the land in Sweden held by the 
Church, and nearly all the rest by the nobles." 

"Yes, I have heard my father speak of 
that." 
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"Well, the king needed considerable reve- 
nue to run the government and to defend it 
against our enemies. But he soon learned 
that the priests and nobles did not intend to 
pay any taxes." 

"I heard my father tell Father Michel that 
the common people were the only patriots, 
and the priest grew very angry." 

"Then," continued Eric, "the king used his 
own possessions and credit, and finally bor- 
rowed a large sum from the city of Ltibeck. 
When Lubeck wanted its money back the 
king could not pay it. So the king called the 
Diet together and asked that the Church 
property supply the needed revenue. Bishop 
Brask, of Linkoeping, refused, sa^ang he had 
the pope^s orders to defend the property of 
the Church. The nobles sided with the 
priests, knowing that in time they would 
have to bear their part too." 

"What a shame !" burst forth Magnus in- 
dignantly. 

"Then the king rose up in great anger, and 
said, 'Who would be your king on such 
terms? Not the worst fiend in hell, much 
less a man ! Nor will I be your king. Elect 
anyone you please. I hereby resign the 
crown.' 'But we need you !' the nobles cried 
out, and even Bishop Brask said the same 
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thing. 'But I need you notl Pay me for 
the property I have used; return the money 
I have spent, and I shall leave the land to you 
and never return.' And with that he walked 
out." 

''That was fine," breathed Magnus. 

"Yes, it was," assented Eric, "but that 
wasn't the end. They were all scared, but 
they tried to hold out. Then the people 
grew threatening. On the fourth day the 
priests and nobles sent for the king, and did 
all he asked. Oh, I tell you, it was grand 1 
The 24th of June, 1527, will always be a 
great day in Sweden 1" 

"And then?" asked Magnus breathlessly. 

"And then the king sent for some of us 
to go out to all parts of the kingdom and tell 
the priests and nobles and people what was 
granted and what was required. So I am 
here on my mission through all Dalecarlia 
to tell the priests unpleasant things, but espe- 
cially that the pure gospel, and not tradi- 
tions, must be preached in the churches and 
taught in the schools." 

"That is splendid 1 I have been praying 
that the way might be opened for the 
Reformation here at home, and now it is 
comel" ejaculated Magnus, in thankful 
tones. 
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"Your Father Michel will not take it well, 
I imagine," said Eric. 

'*No, but I am sure Father John will be 
glad. He often spoke of the wickedness in 
high places and the need of some change. 
But you will soon have a chance to see for 
yourself, for there through the trees you 
may see the glimmer of the lake, and there 
to the left lies Leksand." 

"Before we part, tell me where I may find 
the rector," said Eric. "I am sorry our jour- 
ney is so soon ended. It was pleasant to 
have a companion." 

"It is late," replied Magnus, "and I fear 
you would not find Father Michel in fit con- 
dition at this time of day. He stays long at 
the tavern of an evening. I pray you accept 
the hospitality of my father's house. He 
will be glad to receive you and to hear your 
news. My father is no church-man, but he 
worships the king. Stay with us to-night, 
and to-morrow morning, when the people 
come to church, you will have your chance." 

Without further ado the invitation was ac- 
cepted. Spurring their horses toward a 
quaint, red-painted house, which Magnus 
pointed out as his home, they galloped into 
the stable-yard, where Magnus yielded help- 
lessly to the grasp of a dozen eager hands. 
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Eric Knutsson was warmly received by the 
master of the house, who, when he heard 
what his mission was, gripped the young 
man's hand till he winced. Late into the 
night, until the housewife protested in her 
solicitude for the guest, sturdy Sten plied him 
with questions about the king and his plans, 
interrupting again and again with vows that 
the king should have just what he wanted. 

Very early the next morning the good 
housewife was astir, for it was Sunday, and 
all the people would gather in for early mass. 
She had not been able to sleep well because 
of the dear boy who had just returned — so 
manly, so learned, that she felt a shyness and 
awe in his presence. Hesitatingly she moved 
towards the attic room to call him. 

"Doctor Magnus," — her son's degree was 
precious in her eyes — **my son, it is time to 
arise I" 

An uneasy groan was the only answer. 

"The bed is pleasant to youth," grinned 
the father, who drew near. "I will call them. 
Do you make ready the meal." 

"Ho, Doctor Little Onel" shouted Sten 
up the stairs, with teasing play upon his son's 
name, "Be not a lazy-bones with thy learn- 
ing 1 Wake, lads, and hasten, for breakfast 
waits not for fine gentlemen in this house 1" 
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^^O father I'' gasped the mother in horror, 
^'the king's messenger, and our learned doc- 
tor I Shame us notl" 

"What? They are boys, anyhow, and 
they will know," confidently chuckled Sten. 

He was right. His brusque, good-humored 
call roused them effectually. With mingled 
yawns and laughter they hurried through 
their toilet and soon appeared, bright-faced 
and clear-eyed, in the ample kitchen. 

There were many in the village who 
viewed this breaking of the fast before mass 
in miller Stents house with disapproval, and 
even with horror. Father Michel had come 
with threatenings and terror when he heard 
of it, but Sten had not flinched. 

"I am hungry when I wake,'* he said. 
"The good God has g^ven my stomach a 
voice, and I answer it. But if you" — ^looking 
keenly at Father Michel's portly figure- — 
"will fast before mass, I will do it too I" 

Father Michel blustered, but withdrew, 
followed by the miller's chudkling laugh; and 
ever since they had broken fast before mass. 

"Let us go down to the lake and watch the 
people come in," said Magnus to Eric, after 
they had done full justice to the simple break- 
fast provided. 

They sauntered ^lowly down to the lake. 
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about half a mile from the village, where the 
steep banks retired from a shady nook, and 
the fir forests had left a small vacant space. 
Already the people were beginning to come. 
Two boats from far up the lake had just ar- 
rived. The men had placed a rough plank 
against the side of the boat, down which the 
women walked, shaking out their finery as 
they leaped on shore. 

It was a brilliant and busy scene that met 
the eye. The men were mostly dressed in 
knee-breeches, white or yellow, tied at the 
knees with parti-colored strings, and long 
blue cloth coats, embroidered at the shoul- 
ders; the women in white caps and red and 
yellow gowns and high-heeled shoes. Some 
had brought their babies; some, too, were 
very little girls, but all were dressed exactly 
the same. The youngest was a precise copy 
of the oldest. All had light hair and blue 
eyes; the men and boys had long hair, cut 
round behind. Each carried a bouquet and 
a large bunch of onions, the latter for their 
breakfast. 

''Look at that boat coming straight 
across I" directed Eric. "What is the matter 
with it?" 

Magnus looked inquiringly at a peasant 
beside him, who had just greeted him warmly, 
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welcoming him home. 

"It is because of Goran Trygvasson," the 
man responded, after listening closely to the 
mournful chant that sounded across the lake. 
"He died the other night," he said, pointing 
at the same time to the signs of mourning 
fastened conspicuously to the bow of the 
boat. 

"There comes another one," said Mag- 
nus, waving his hand toward a boat ap- 
proaching farther to the right. 

"Yes, that is the widow's Thekla," replied 
the peasant, with serene confidence that they 
would know just who was meant. Then, see- 
ing the shadow that fell across the young 
faces before him, he added cheeringly, "But 
look there, and listen ; it is not all death and 
sorrow!" 

From up the lake there came merry shouts 
and glad strains of music. A bridal party, 
the very last boat to be seen coming, for a 
very natural reason — ^to see and to be seen — 
was carefully timing its arrival. 

"Joy thrusting out sorrow, and sorrow 
waiting on joy," mused Magnus aloud. "But 
in the end God makes it all joy to them that 
believe and trust! So Luther taught us." 
Then, turning to his companion, he said, 
"But come! They are nearly all here, and 
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we must move to the churchyard." 

Those who had landed, and had mingled 
for awhile in eager interchange of news, 
were already beginning to separate. As they 
wound through the pathways, up the steep, 
sandy bank, through the dark fir wood, the 
men took one path, the women another — 
paths worn by the footsteps of centuries, 
worn deeper in the centuries since. For at 
this spot who can say how many generations 
have disembarked, Sunday after Sunday, in 
the same boats, in the same order, almost in 
the same dress? Then they gradually spread 
out, some into the village, but most into the 
churchyard. 

The sun shone bright, and, moving about, 
the people looked like a waving bed of tulips. 
Presently the two cofSns were brought up; 
and then, high above the graves on the slope 
of the hill, were piled the white caps of the 
women like a pyramid of snow, while Father 
John chanted the service for the dead. 

When the brief service by the grave was 
ended, the women crowded toward the 
church to see the wedding procession. Father 
Michel had reserved that ceremony for him- 
self. They found themselves preceded by 
the young men and maidens, who had already 
fallen into line for the important and inviting 
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"bride-following." The rosy faces of the 
girls and the nervous fingering of their gay- 
colored aprons, as they exchanged eager 
words with their escorts, made it evident that 
many Sundays in the near future would wit- 
ness the same scene. 

Magnus and Eric pushed in after the "fol- 
lowing," for the time had come when the 
king's message must be delivered, and his 
messenger sought a prominent place before 
the people for his task. 

The solemn and impressive service of the 
mass moved on uninterruptedly to its close, 
for even the bridal company must wait on 
that most important event of the day. De- 
spite its encumbering superstitions, and the 
character of the man who conducted the 
sacred mysteries — for Father Michel's life 
was openly wicked — ^the sacrament deeply 
touched and influenced the souls of the simple 
people there assembled. 

But when Father Michel advanced toward 
the little pulpit from which he was ac- 
customed to harangue the people concerning 
his needs and their stubbornness, Eric Knuts- 
son, special messenger of his majesty, Gusta- 
vus Vasa, went forward to meet him. There 
was a dignity that rested oddly yet not un- 
gracefully upon his youthful face. 
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"Who are you, to break in upon the sacred 
service of the priest?" demanded Father 
Michel, in surprise and suspicion. 

"I am the accredited messenger of the 
king, your reverence," answered Eric, re- 
spectfully. 

"And what may be the pleasure of this up- 
start king?" challenged the angry priest. 

"Reverend father, it is not for you to call 
him 'upstart,' whom the estates have duly 
elected king, and whose wish has become the 
law at their hands for the welfare of the 
nation," boldly replied the messenger. "I 
bear the command of the king to make 
known the action of the Riksdag at the Re- 
cess of Vesteras." 

"Speak, then, in the name of this king of 
to-day 1" sneered Father Michel. "To-mor- 
row, when he is forgotten, the Church will 
return to her ancient right." 

"Be it known, then, to you, people of Dale- 
carlia, whom the king loveth for loyalty," 
said Eric diplomatically, yet with truth, as 
he turned forthwith to the wondering peas- 
ants, "that this has been made the law of the 
realm : 'The king shall have power to make 
use of all the surplus revenues of the monas- 
teries and churches and bishops' castles, and 
church estates shall be subject to the crown. 
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The nobility shall have restored to them all 
their property alienated by the Church since 
1454. The word of God, and not popish 
inventions, shall be preached in all the 
churches of Sweden.' This is for your wel- 
fare," added Eric, addressing the people, as 
he folded the paper in his hand and pre- 
sented it to Father Michel, "for the king 
seeks your peace and prosperity." 

"Anathema upon the arch-heretic, Gusta- 
vusl May the sheaf (Vasa) be broken and 
scattered!" sputtered the priest in impotent 
rage. 

A low, threatening sound rose from the 
throats of the assembled people. They would 
not allow much to be said against their be- 
loved Gustavus ; for they could never forget 
that he had freed Sweden from the yoke of 
Danish oppression. 

"You, you miserable beasts of the field I" 
shouted Father Michel, turning upon the 
people. "It would be a fitting fate if I 
were to leave you to the misery that comes 
quickly." 

"Bishop Brask has sought permission to 
depart," suggested Eric, with meaning, as he 
turned a cold glance upon the priest. 

"I shall go too!" answered the priest 
boldly, but with a voice in which fear and 
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apprehension sought expression. And he 
turned and went swiftly out of the church. 

Confusion arose on every side during this 
scene. There were many troubled faces in 
the congregation; for the change, and prom- 
ise of further change, was a fearful thing to 
the simple peasants, especially the older ones. 
Father John stood uncertain and hesitating 
in the chancel. Eric turned to his new friend ; 
Magnus rose to his help. 

''Fathers and friends of Leksand," he said, 
"you know me, and what I went away to 
seek. Now I have come back to stay with 
you, if God so wills. The command of the 
king may seem perilous touching the Church, 
but I have learned from a great man of God 
that it is the truth, and it must prevail. 
Father John will tell you that much has been 
hidden from yoii which it was the will of 
God should be revealed. You know him; 
you love and trust him. Hearken to him in 
this matter." 

Father John's face cleared as Magnus 
proceeded. Here was no revolution, such as 
he feared, no supercilious intolerance bom 
of the new thought. With hesitation gone, 
he stepped forward to address the people. 

"It IS well, my children, to obey the voice 
of the king," he said, "for he speaks with 
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authority of the bishops and the nobles. But 
I feel that I am not worthy, or able, to carry 
on this work alone since the rector has' gone. 
If" — ^turning to Magnus — **my spiritual son 
would seek the laying on of hands, I would 
petition the proper authorities that he might 
be given to this work. Then I should not 
fear, for he has judgment and wisdom, and 
has looked deep into these things." 

"No, not a priest 1" muttered the miller 
Sten, with emphasis. 

"Let the future decide," answered Mag- 
nus; "for the present I will help you, if the 
people will hear me." 

"That will we. Doctor Magnus 1" cried 
many voices, for the whole countryside 
claimed and honored him as their scholar. 

"There is an unexpected service awaiting 
you, father. Happiness and love must not 
be denied on this day of grace!" laughed 
Eric, as he suddenly spied the woe-begone 
face of the waiting bride, fearful that she 
might be forgotten. 

A look of relief and gratitude beamed 
from her eyes upon Eric, as the priest turned 
to arrange for the celebration of the wed- 
ding. 

When the ceremony was completed, and 
the crowd was dispersing, Eric turned to 
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Magnus to bid him adieu. There was 
another place he must reach that day, and 
there were many days beyond, filled with 
duty. For the present they must part; but 
many promises for future days of com- 
panionship passed between them, which were 
afterward happily fulfilled. 

Magnus turned with satisfaction toward 
his home that day. His ardent hopes were 
being quickly realized, and he quietly antici- 
pated the path in which he would have to 
walk. It is enough to say that in less than a 
year he was inducted into the office of curate 
of the large parish of Leksand, and Father 
John leaned on him in everything, as they 
labored side by side during those critical 
years while the Lutheran Reformation was 
being established in Sweden. 
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The Good Little Hen 

GRETCHEN, Grctchen, wake I Some 
body is knocking at the window, and I 
am afraid I" 

Thirteen-year-old Gretchen Brenz started 
up from an uneasy dream. Carefully she 
laid down the baby sister who had been 
sleeping in her arms, and turned to listen to 
the frightened little brother who was tugging 
at her sleeve. Three other small children 
lay cuddled in rosy slumber across the room. 

'listen! I heard it again!'' Hans ex- 
claimed. "There, somebody whistled I" 

The low note of a suppressed whistle was 
indeed audible, as the children held their 
breath to listen. 

"O Hans, it is father ! I know it is ! That 
is the tune he used to sing to us at home, 
before he went away. It is one of Dr. 
Luther's hymns — 'Lord, keep us steadfast in 
Thy word.' Don't you remember?" 

"Are you sure, Gretchen ? Oh, don't open 
the door till you are sure ! What if it should 
be those dreadful soldiers again?" Hans 
was pulling his sister away from the door; 
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she could feel the trembling of his hands. 

"Children, let me in! Gretchen, Hans, 
don't you know me?" The well-known voice 
put all Hans' fears to flight, and, springing 
before Gretchen, he flung open the door and 
threw himself into his father's arms. 

For a time there were tears as well as 
joy, while the father clasped his motherless 
little ones. 

"You heard, father — ^you got the — ^the 
news?" faltered Gretchen, hiding her face 
on his shoulder. During the weeks that had 
passed since the mother's death Gretchen had 
cared bravely for her little flock, aided by 
sympathizing neighbors who secretly brought 
them food, but dared not take the little out- 
casts into their homes. Now she was be^n- 
ning to feel that she was a very little girl 
indeed to be the guardian of such a family. 

"Yes, daughter, the sad news of our loss 
reached me at Basel," said her father. "I 
started at once to hurry home to you ; but I 
had many adventures on the way, and was 
often in danger." 

"Tell us your adventures, father I" 
pleaded Hans. "I am not sleepy any more. 
Gretchen told us all the Bible stories she 
knew, about Joseph and David and Samson 
and Saul; and then she told about the ko- 
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holds, and the Princess Wlldrose, and all the 
fairy tales she could remember ; but the time 
has been so long, and we were afraid to go 
out and play, for fear the soldiers would 
come back." 

"Did you know that they pulled down our 
house, father dear?" asked Gretchen. 
"After you were gone they came and looked 
everywhere for you. They hunted in all the 
beds and closets, and rapped on the walls. 
'These are thick stone walls,' the captain 
said, 'and could easily have a hidden nook 
large enough to hold a man.' So they even 
went to work and tore down the stones, to see 
if you were hidden anywhere. After they were 
gone the house was such a wreck that it was 
not safe to live in; so we found this little 
house, and we stayed here ever since. How 
did you know where to find us?" 

"I asked some of our old neighbors, who 
told me they thought you were still here," 
replied John Brenz. 

"But, father I" persisted Hans impatiently, 
"please tell us about your adventures I Truly, 
Gretchen hasn't been able to think of a new 
story for a week!" 

In the dim light of the fire the father lifted 
the little boy to his knee. Gretchen went 
over to pat the baby, who was stirring in her 
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sleep; then she came back to nestle at her 
father's side. 

'^It would take many hours to tell you all 
that happened to me," began Pastor Brenz, 
"from the time I first left our town of Hall, 
and went to seek refuge in the forest, be- 
cause the emperor's soldiers threatened my 
life. You know how the danger seemed to 
be past, and I had just come home, when 
Cardinal Granvelle's messengers came to ar- 
rest me; how we got the news just in time 
for me to escape, and I bade you all fare- 
well, not knowing if I should ever see you 
again. 

"I went first to the capital of Wiirtem- 
berg, and found the good Duke Ulrich will- 
ing to protect me if I would stay. But I 
knew it would mean bloodshed, and, perhaps, 
the sack and ruin of many towns, if I re- 
mained; so I left him and made my way to 
Switzerland. I was at Basel, as I told you, 
when the news of your mother's death 
reached me. Then I knew I must come 
home, at any risk ; for what would become of 
you all?" 

''The neighbors brought us bread and 
cheese," said literal Hans, ''but who gave 
you things to eat, father?" 

The weary man smiled and replied, "I will 
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tell you just one story of my adventures, and 
then you must lie down and try to sleep 
again; and so will I, for I am very tired. 
When I came back as far as Wiirtemberg, 
and reached the capital city of Stuttgart, I 
was astonished to find it in possession of 
Spanish troops. Duke Ulrich had not been 
able to keep them out. I had entered the 
city in full expectation of finding myself in 
safety there; and the first notice I had was 
the challenge of the Spanish sentry at the 
inner gate I 

''I stopped at once, and stood close to 
the wall, hoping he might not see me. It 
was dusk, and a party of merchants going 
in just before me had some delay over their 
passports. While the guard was busy with 
them I slipped quietly away, and took the 
shadowed path leading to the upper city. 
Stuttgart, you should know, is beautifully 
situated on a hillside, surrounded by vine- 
yards. I wanted to slip out among the vines, 
if I could, and escape under their cover. But 
there, on the road leading out to the vine- 
yards, stood another Spanish soldier I There 
was nothing to do but to hide somewhere in 
the upper city. 

"For several hours I looked for a hiding- 
place. Once I lay concealed in the shadow 
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of an archway while a band of Spanish 
men-at-arms went by, returning from a tav- 
ern with much noise. And once I had 
a terrible shock; for as I wandered from 
street to street, I saw by the moonlight a 
large placard on the side of a building, and 
was able to make out my own name in large 
letters. I knew full well that it was an offer 
of reward for my arrest 1" 

"O father!" breathed Gretchen, clasping 
his arm closer. 

"The gray of morning was already be- 
ginning to appear," went on Brenz, "when 
I found near the outskirts of the upper city 
a house which seemed to be deserted. I was 
very careful how I entered it, for I knew 
some Spaniards might be sleeping there ; but 
I found it quite empty, though furnished, and 
in much disorder, as though the family had 
fled in haste ; perhaps they were brethren of 
our faith, escaping from the Spanish. 

"I looked about for a place of conceal- 
ment; but there seemed to be none, till I 
mounted to a loft overhead. When I first 
looked into it, I thought I could not find 
room there; for an immense pile of wood, 
of all shapes and sizes, filled the space almost 
to the roof. But, as I looked, I saw on one 
side a narrow passage around the heap. I 
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went through, and found that at the back the 
woodpile was not nearly so high, so that 
there was room for a man to sit or lie on 
it, and the higher portion formed a barri- 
cade, completely hiding him from view. 
With some straw I found in the corner I 
made a fairly comfortable bed, and discov- 
ered also a hole in the gable end, through 
which I could see the length of the street. I 
decided to stay there, at least that day. 

"I was very weary, and lay down at once 
to rest. My sleep was heavy, for I did not 
waken till near noon. Then I was roused 
by a great racket In the room below. I 
listened in alarm, and soon learned that my 
presence in Stuttgart was known, and that 
the soldiers were searching for me. Some- 
one in the merchants' party had recognized 
me, and had given information. How I 
escaped being caught during the night, I can- 
not explain. 

"Of course I lay very still, hardly daring 
to breathe, while the soldiers ransacked the 
house below me. 'Try the loft I' I heard 
someone say. The command was repeated 
in Spanish, and footsteps came running up 
the rickety stairs. I could not understand 
all that was said, but I could guess at it. The 
first man who came up insisted that nobody 
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could be there. The next spied my passage- 
way, and was about to investigate. Suddenly, 
out of a corner close beside me, arose a beat- 
ing of wings and an alarmed cackle. Out 
of my hiding place flew an angry little brown 
hen, right into the faces of my pursuers I 
"What a shout of laughter arose I The men 
below roared with mirth, as their startled 
comrades came tumbling down the stairs, 
with the hen in pursuit. That settled it. 
They were sure no human being could be in 
that loft, and in a few moments they had 
left the building. But they stationed a guard 
at the corner of the street, where I had the 
pleasure of watching him pace up and down 
in the burning noontide sun. 

"I was very hungry by this time, and re- 
membered that in my wallet there was a 
small loaf of bread. I took it out and tried 
to decide how many pieces I must make of 
it, to last me as long as I might be imprisoned 
in the loft. Then a happy thought struck 
me. I put my hand down in the straw where 
the hen had been sitting, and there I found — 
what do you think?" 

"Eggs !" cried Hans, in great excitement. 

"Yes, three nice, smooth eggs I" said his 
father. "I ate one with a bit of my bread, 
and put the others carefully back, so that she 
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would not leave her nest, as she might if she 
came again and found it empty. Sure 
enough, next morning she came stepping 
cautiously around the woodpile, with her 
head on one side, watching to see if I were 
a friend or an enemy. I kept still as an im- 
age of stone, and she decided I was harmless. 
Presently she settled on her nest, and when 
she left it there was another egg there. 
Every day, for the time I stayed there, she 
laid an egg; and before long they were the 
only food I had." 

"Poor father I" said Gretchen softly. 

"Wasn't she a good little hen? It was 
just like Elijah and the ravens, wasn't it?" 
inquired Hans, deeply interested. 

"Yes, the Father who sent the prophet his 
food by the ravens, no doubt sent the hen to 
me. His servant in distress," said the good 
man, devoutly. "And that was not all. After 
a day or two I suffered intensely from thirst, 
for the weather was very hot, and it was 
stifling in that corner under the roof. At 
last came a blessed shower; but I did not 
know how to get any of it, shut in as I was. 

"Lying on my bed of straw, almost parch- 
ing with fever, I heard presently a soft chim- 
ing, like bells on the bridle of a fairy knight. 
I looked about and saw in the top of the roof 
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a tiny hole. Right under it, on the woodpile, 
stood an old earthen dish, with a piece 
broken out of the rim; but it held enough 
water to quench my thirst, and through the 
days that followed it often caught the rain- 
drops for me. Finally the Spaniards left 
the city, and I started at once for home." 

"Wasn't it very lonely in the loft?" asked 
Gretchen, soberly. What did you do all 
day, father?" 

"The time went heavily, indeed I" said 
John Brenz, with a sigh. "All my thoughts 
were of you, and I prayed often that God, 
who was caring for me in my hiding place, 
would supply your needs also." 

"He did I" said Hans, with calm convic- 
tion. 

"One thing that was a great comfort to 
me," continued their father, "was a letter I 
had received at Basel from the great Re- 
former, Master John Calvin, who lives, as 
you well know, in Geneva. I read and read 
it again, there in the loft, till I knew it al- 
most by heart. Here it is," he added, draw- 
ing from his bosom a worn-looking docu- 
ment. 

"He says one thing particularly," went on 
Brenz, "that consoled me wonderfully. *And 
though,' " he read, " *in the present state of 
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affairs, life cannot but seem bitter to you, 
when you reflect that you have been torn 
from the church which you had trained up 
with such anxious care, and that it is now 
deprived of its pastor, and exposed to the 
malice of Satan ; yet you should bear in mind 
at the same time, that it is not without some 
special design that your life has been pre- 
served by the Lord. I am convinced that 
God, who has hitherto so happily made use 
of your ministry for the upbuilding of His 
church, has yet in reserve for you some work 
to us unknown, in which He wills still further 
to ey cise you.' " 

It was very still by the fireside. Hans, the 
exciting part of the story being ended, had 
fallen asleep in his father's arms. John 
Brenz sat looking thoughtfully into the 
charred embers, pondering the words of the 
great Reformer's letter. 

"Father," at length said Gretchen, rather 
timidly; he turned to her with instant atten- 
tion. "Why do the people of the Roman 
Catholic faith treat us so badly? Why can 
they not believe in their way, and let us be- 
lieve in ours?" 

"That is too great a question to answer 
now, my child," said Brenz. "They arc an- 
gry because men like Luther and Calvin have 
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shown people that the Church of Rome was 
doing many wrong things, that were contrary 
to the word of God; the Church has lost 
much money and many followers through the 
teaching of the Reformers, and is trying to 
get them back by force. I am persecuted be- 
cause I have preached the things I have 
learned from Luther and from Calvin, but 
most of all from God's book, the Holy 
Scriptures." 

"It would seem to me," persisted Gretchen, 
"as if we were of too little account for them 
to persecute. Why do they not try to get 
the great ones, like Luther and Calvin, and 
the princes and nobles who follow their teach- 
ing, and leave us poor people in peace?" 

"Luther was made an outlaw by the Diet 
of Worms," said her father gravely, "and 
Calvin was driven from his own land of 
France, and can never go back to it again. 
And the princes and nobles have risked their 
lives also for the cause of Christ. 

"When I was in the service of the Mar- 
grave George of Brandenburg, he took me 
with him to the Diet of Augsburg, where the 
Protestant princes came to present to the 
emperor their great Confession of Faith. I 
acted as secretary for them, and was present 
when the emperor met the princes privately 
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and tried to persuade them to yield. He 
told them they had brought their Lutheran 
preachers to Augsburg, but they must keep 
them quiet and not allow them to preach. 
The princes told him very respectfully, but 
decidedly, they could not do that. Then he 
asked them to join in the procession next day, 
celebrating the Church festival of Corpus 
Christi. They refused, but the emperor in- 
sisted. 

"Then Margrave George stepped forward 
and said to the emperor, 'Your highness, 
we must obey God rather than man. Be- 
fore I would deny my God and His gospel, 
I would kneel down here before your ma- 
jesty and have my head cut off 1' As he spoke 
he knelt and drew the edge of his hand along 
his neck. The emperor did not understand 
much German, but he could not miss the 
meaning of that ! 'No heads off, dear prince, 
no heads off I' he said kindly, raising Mar- 
grave George to his feet. He honored the 
brave prince for his courage. 

"Next day we saw the emperor, under a 
heavy purple mantle, with a burning candle 
in his hand, walking under the blazing sun 
in the gorgeous procession of priests and 
nobles. He did as he was taught ; but we did 
as we believed the Scriptures taught us, and 
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kept out of the idolatrous ceremony. I de- 
cided then that I would always try to be as 
brave as Margrave George, and say what I 
believed right, no matter what might happen. 
I would not throw my life away, by running 
into danger; but since God has so protected 
us already, we may trust that He will do so 
at all times, if we are faithful. 

*'And now lie down, little daughter, and I 
will put this sleepy Hans beside you. To- 
morrow good Duke Ulrich will send us all 
to a safe, strong castle in the Black Forest, 
where I am to be secure, as Luther was in the 
Wartburg, and write books and letters for 
the people to whom I am not just now per- 
mitted to preach. Good night, my little girl 1" 
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Lady Philippine's Easter Gift 

WALBURGAI Walburgal Where is 
the girl? She was here but a mo- 
ment ago. Here is her 'broidery frame — " 

"And here is Walburgal" cried a merry 
voice, followed by the patter of light foot- 
steps. ''What is it, Aunt Katherine ? I was 
only out on the balcony, watching the arch- 
duke's messenger taking his horse to the 
stables. What a beautiful horse it is, and 
how particular he was to tell the grooms just 
how to care for it after its long journey I 
Did you want me, aunt?" 

"What a chatterbox you are 1" laughed the 
governor's wife. "But newcomers are 
scarce up here in our forest castle of Ptirg- 
litz, and I know it is dull for a maiden of 
fourteen, with nothing to look at, day by 
day, except the hilltops covered with trees." 

"Nothing ever happens at Piirglitz," 
sighed Walburga, picking up her neglected 
work. 

"But something is to happen soon," de- 
clared her good-natured aunt, with a mean- 
ing smile, "or why did the messenger come ?" 
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Walburga quickly dropped her frame. 

**You have something to tell me. Aunt 
Katherine I" she cried, springing up and run- 
ning to kneel at her aunt's side. *'Tell me 
quickly, do I" 

''The archduke's messenger," replied 
Mistress Katherine, ''brought a letter from 
his highness, saying that he is coming soon 
to hunt in the forest." 

"That is nothing new I" said Walburga, in 
disappointment. "The Archduke Ferdinand 
comes every year, sometimes twice, to hunt; 
and the courtyard is filled with dogs and 
horses and noisy huntsmen, and they bring 
in poor, dead hares and deer. I do not enjoy 
that at alli;' 

"But waitl" said her aunt. "You have 
heard only the beginning of my news. You 
are too impatient, child! The letter said 
that the archduke was not coming alone. 
He brings with him this time his beautiful 
wife, Archduchess Philippine." 

"O Aunt Katharine, a royal princess I 
Why, she may even be empress some day! 
And she will bring all her ladies in waiting, 
and they will wear beautiful gowns, and 
jewels, and tell stories about the court, 
and—" 

"Not so fast, little one! Did you ever 
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hear the story of the archduke's marriage? 
Nay, I forgot I In the mountain village 
where you and your dear mother lived till 
she was taken away, and you came to live 
with us, you would hear but little news of the 
great world and its doings. Listen, and I 
will tell you Archduchess Philippine*s story.'* 

Walburga settled herself comfortably to 
listen, and the governor's wife began. 

^'Sorne years ago, you must know, our 
gracious archduke went on a visit to the city 
of Augsburg. As he rode one day along the 
streets, he passed the house of a merchant 
prince of that city, named Welser. Looking 
up, he saw on the balcony a maiden with a 
face so fair that as soon as he saw her he 
decided that she, and no other, must be his 
wife." 

**Just like a fairy tale I" sighed Walburga, 
in delight. 

*'So he went to his imperial father, and told 
him that in all the empire there was no 
maiden so fair or so good as Philippine 
Welser, the merchant's daughter, and he 
would wed none else. The emperor stormed 
and raved, the whole court was horrified, 
to think that the emperor's son should marry 
the daughter of a mere tradesman. 

^'But Archduke Ferdinand is not easily dis- 
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couraged. He would have none of the fine 
marriages they proposed for him; his lady 
of the balcony had all his heart, and in time 
he won over his father, and married the 
beautiful Philippine. 

*'Now, the archduchess, though she can 
be stately enough at the grand receptions 
and balls, is still a girl, and simple-hearted 
as my Walburga herself. So she wearied 
of all the pomp of the court, and has 
begged her noble husband to bring her 
with him to our old castle of Ptirglitz, to 
roam over it as she pleases, and forget the 
jealousies and gossip of the court for 
awhile. So there will be no ladies in waiting, 
or court dresses, but — ^wait a moment, 
child I'* — ^as she saw Walburga's downcast 
face. "She will bring no attendants at all, 
except one chambermaid,'* continued Mis- 
tress Katherine, "and the archduke's letter 
says, *If such may be had in your mountain 
solitude, find us a maiden of good family and 
willing spirit, who may be a companion to 
her highness—' " 

"O Aunt Katherine I Dear Aunt Kather- 
ine!" cried Walburga, quite beside herself, 
"do you mean — ?" 

"Your uncle even now is writing a reply," 
laughed the good dame, "wherein he offers 
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the services of our niece Walburga to the 
archduchess, during the period of her visit 
here." 

The prim kerchief of the little Austrian 
maiden fluttered its ends wildly in the air, as 
Walburga performed a dance of unre- 
strained joy around the portly figure of the 
governor's wife. 

The archduchess arrived in due time, as 
merry as a school-girl on a holiday. She was 
charmed with the mountain scenery, as the 
coach wound up hill after hill, all covered 
with splendid forests. She was delighted 
with the gloomy old fortress, standing above 
them all on its conical mountain; with the 
genial governor and his wife, and, most of 
all, with pretty Walburga, shy and modest as 
^ mountain violet, until the kindness of the 
royal lady coaxed out her ready smiles. 

There was nothing awe-inspiring about the 
young archduchess. She made friends with 
everybody, from the sentry at the gate to 
grim old Joanna, who had charge of the 
linen closet, and presided with fearful dig- 
nity at the annual washing. She decreed that 
titles, such as ''Serene Highness," and ''Gra- 
cious Lady," should be laid aside, and that 
nobody should call her anything but "Lady 
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Philippine." She wanted to know the whole 
history of the castle, and to see every room 
in it, from top to bottom. 

This was great fun for Walburga, as long 
as they explored the state bed-rooms and the 
picture-gallery and the library in the turret; 
but when they reached the underground pas- 
sages she began to shudder. 

"Oh, not there, dear lady 1" she entreated, 
when the archduchess proposed to investi- 
gate a certain dark stairway. 

"Why not, child?" queried Lady Philip- 
pine, pausing in wonder, with her pretty foot 
on the second step. 

"Oh, it is too dreadful I" whispered Wal- 
burga. "Down there are the dungeons ; and. 
Lady Philippine, they are not empty P^ 

"Why, Walburga, what do you mean?" 
exclaimed the lady. "Surely there are no 
prisoners there I" 

"Oh, yes, there arel" declared the little 
girl, trembling. "Come up into the sunshine, 
and I '11 tell you all about them — that is, all 
I know. I coaxed Joanna to tell me one day, 
when she was in a good humor." 

Up on a bench in a sunny corner of the 
courtyard Walburga told her story with 
wide-eyed awe. 

"You see, dear lady," she began, "one of 
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the prisoners there is a very great man. 
Joanna said his name was Bishop John. He 
wasn't a bishop of the Catholic Church, he 
was a — a — ^heretic I" She scarcely breathed 
the word. 

''Go on!" nodded Lady Philippine. She 
had heard before of those bold Protestants, 
the Bohemian Brethren, or Moravians, as 
some of them were called, who from the time 
of the martyr, John Huss, had made such a 
determined stand against the evils of the 
Roman Church. The emperor had resolved 
to stamp out the heresy, and had tried over 
and over again to do so by bitter persecu- 
tions. 

"Bishop John," went on Walburga, "was 
a wonderful man. Whatever he said to his 
people they would do it; and no matter how 
hard his majesty, the emperor, tried to catch 
him, the people always hid him away. You 
see," she paused to explain, "somebody had 
told the emperor that Bishop John was try- 
ing to get him out of the way and make some- 
body else emperor instead. But maybe that 
was a mistake. 

"Well, it was a long, long time before 
they could get the bishop, because the peo- 
ple helped him. But at last he was ar- 
rested, with a deacon, named Bilek, who 
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was always with him. They took them 
to the * White Tower' in Prague; and, oh, 
dear lady, I can't bear to think what they 
did to them there I It was too dreadful even 
for Joanna to tell; but she said that they 
tortured them both till they were almost 
dead. But neither of them would g^ve up 
their heresy, or confess that they had made 
any plots against the emperor. 

''At last they saw that both the prisoners 
would die if they tortured them any more. 
So they put them into two wagons, all cov- 
ered as they were with dreadful wounds that 
hadn't been cared for, and sent them here to 
be put into the dungeons. Joanna knows, 
for she was sent for to bring linen for band- 
ages; of course. Aunt Katherine wouldn't 
let them suffer without any care. 

"The dungeons used to have little win- 
dows long ago. You can see on the outside 
where they were; but later on, they were 
blocked up, so that now they are all dark. 
Only in the door of each one there is a little 
hole, about a hand's-breadth square. That 
is all the air and light they get. If they 
were together it wouldn't be so bad. But 
they were put in separate dungeons, and have 
never seen each other since— or anybody 
else, except the servants who take them food. 
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I think my uncle goes once In awhile, to see 
that they are still alive, when he has to make 
a report to the emperor. How long do you 
think they have been there, all alone in the 
dark? Eight whole years I Oh, dear lady, 
isn't it terrible ?'' and the little girl broke into 
shuddering sobs. 

Lady Philippine sat very silent and 
thoughtful for awhile. 

''Walburga,*' she said at last, "this is a 
very sad story. Even if the bishop and his 
deacon were guilty, they have surely suffered 
enough to pay for it ; and, as you said, it may 
be all a mistake. I have often heard of 
Bishop John, and many people honor his 
memory, but they think he has long been 
dead. Come," she continued, rising, "I am 
going to the governor to ask his permission 
to visit the prisoners. Perhaps I can do 
something to make their hard lot a little 
easier." 

The weeks of Lady Philippine's visit were 
drawing to a dose, and everybody in the 
castle was sorry. As Mistress Katherine de- 
clared, there wasn't so much as a dog about 
the place but would leave his dinner if he 
heard her calling ! 

The governor had proved no harder to 
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win than the rest. He willingly granted her 
permission to visit the prisoners, and many 
a talk she held in the damp, underground 
dungeons, sometimes with Bishop John, and 
again with his faithful deacon. The more 
she talked with them, the more she became 
convinced that men like these could never 
have plotted against their sovereign, and that 
they were really imprisoned for their faith, 
and for that alone. 

Through her husband, Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, she made several attempts to secure 
their pardon, unknown to anyone in the cas- 
tle. But the emperor was stubborn, and even 
the plea of his favorite son was of no avail. 
There the prisoners must stay ; they were ob- 
stinate heretics, too dangerous to be set at 
liberty. 

As the happy festival of Easter drew near. 
Lady Philippine became more and more 
thoughtful. That week was to see the end 
of her visit; her husband had already gone 
to Prague, and she was to join him there 
in two days, to spend Easter in the famous 
old city. 

On the day before her departure she made 
a farewell visit to the prisoners in the dun- 
geons. As she talked with Bishop John, she 
felt greatly depressed to think that she must 
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leave the aged saint in his prison, unable to 
win his release. 

'Tather," she said at length, "I am going 
away, and perhaps I shall never see you 
again. I have tried to gain your pardon, 
but the emperor will not hear of it; and I 
am sad at heart to leave you in this darkness. 
I wish that I might give you at least an 
Easter gift, so that I may feel that you are 
praying for me while I celebrate the resur- 
rection feast at Prague. What can I do for 
you, dear sir? What is the desire of your 
heart?" 

In the twilight of the dungeon the old man 
smiled gently. 'Tair and gracious lady," he 
said, *it is good of you to remember a poor 
old prisoner. Your visits have been already 
the greatest pleasure I have known in these 
eight weary years. But if you wish it, I will 
name a boon which it may be possible for you 
to grant. My faithful friend, Bilek, has also 
been imprisoned here as long as I. Until you 
brought me word of him, I was not even sure 
whether he was still alive. Since I know that 
he lives, my heart has been filled with a great 
longing to see his face once more. 

"Sitting here in the dark, I cannot read 
God's precious book; but I try to recall as 
much of it as I can, for my comfort and 
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strengthening. Lately I have been thinking 
much of the passion of our Lord, and of how 
it was the custom at the Passover for the gov- 
ernor of the Jews to release a prisoner. I 
know that you cannot win my release from 
this castle ; but if your kind heart were willing 
to make the request, it might be that Bilek 
and I would be permitted to celebrate the 
resurrection by seeing each other once 
again.'' 

''Give me your blessing, good bishop," 
said Lady Philippine, rising. ''I must leave 
you now; but if it be in my power, you shall 
have your Easter pft." 

On to the other dungeon her quick steps 
carried her, where the deacon Bilek awaited 
her. 

"Bilek," she said, after she had told him 
of her going away, "what can I give you for 
an Easter gift, to remember me by?" 

"I need nothing to make me remember 
you, sweet lady," said the old man. "You 
have brought the only sunshine that has vis- 
ited my cell in eight long years. You have 
gladdened my heart by your kindness, and by 
telling me that my beloved bishop still lives. 
Oh, if I could see him once more I It would 
give me strength and patience to go back 
into the dark and wait till God releases me 
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from this weary life ! You cannot tell what 
a holy man he is, or how we all loved him I 
Dear lady, even Pilate, the wicked gov- 
ernor of the Jews, used to release one pris- 
oner at the Passover time. Do you not think 
you could gain for two old men the Easter 
gift of a last meeting on earth?" 

Lady Philippine climbed the stone stair- 
case from the dungeons with her soft eyes 
overflowing. Here were two hearts with one 
wish ; could she grant it ? Even their words 
had been so nearly the same, that It seemed 
as if their spirits were already talking to- 
gether, in spite of the stone walls between 
them I 

The next day she left Mistress Katherine 
and little Walburga In tears, and, with a 
strong escort from the castle, rode away 
through the forest toward Prague. 

On Good Friday another mounted messen- 
ger came spurring up the hill toward the 
castle. 

"It is a letter from our dear lady," an- 
nounced Mistress Katherine to the eager 
Walburga. "She has asked a favor of the 
archduke, and our two poor old prisoners are 
to have an Easter gift. For three days, be- 
ginning with Easter Sunday, they are to have 
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the freedom of the castle and be treated as 
our guests." 

Walburga danced and clapped her hands. 

''Indeed, I am rejoiced myself/' said her 
aunt ''Ever since I dressed their cruel 
wounds, on that dark night of their coming, 
and was thanked and blessed by their poor, 
weak voices, I have grieved to think of them 
down there in the dark; for I feel sure they 
are good men, if they are heretics. Your 
uncle thinks so, too, and he is going to add 
a gift of his own to the Lady Philippine's. 
To-day is the Holy Friday, when the dear 
Lord suffered for men; and to-day he is go- 
ing to g^ve the bishop and Bilek two whole 
hours together in the blessed sunshine. 
Come, Walburga, he has gone for Bilek, and 
you and I are to bring Bishop John 1" 

Already the kindly governor had entered 
the cell of Bilek. "Come, come," he said, 
guiding the unaccustomed footsteps up the 
stone stairs. "You must not see the light 
too quickly, or you will be blinded. Stand 
here a moment, under the doorway, and look 
out into the courtyard." 

Bilek looked across the shady court, where 
the boughs of the budding trees cast light 
shadows in the spring sunshine. Under the 
trees stood two great armchairs. The old 
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man began to tremble as if with an ague. 

Gently the governor led him across the 
court, stumbling now and then in his excite- 
ment, hardly able to raise his eyes after the 
long years in the darkness. 

"Sit down, sit down 1 You are my guest 1" 
said the good man, guiding the prisoner to 
one of the armchairs. "Come, tell me a 
little about yourself. There were two of 
you when you came here, were there not? 
You and the man they called Bishop John?" 

"Ah, yes, my bishop, my dear master 1" 
cried Bilek, choking with emotion. "Kind 
sir, how is he ?" 

"He is well," the governor assured him, 
"but aged, like yourself. And you have not 
seen him for eight years I Do you think you 
should know him?" 

Bilek looked up at the words, and saw 
another old man approaching with trembling 
steps across the courtyard. The governor's 
wife supported him, and little Walburga 
walked on the other side, with his hand rest- 
ing on her shoulder. 

It did not look like the bishop whom Bilek 
remembered. This man had snowy hair, 
and his wasted form and tottering step were 
all unlike the fiery leader who had urged the 
Bohemian Brethren to the defence of their 
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faith. But when he looked up and smiled, 
Bilek doubted no longer. 

The next moment the two old heroes were 
weeping in each other's arms. The governor 
and his wife were weeping, too; but Wal- 
burga laughed and sang, and all the men-at- 
arms and servants came running out to see, 
saying to one another, ^'This is the Lady 
Philippine's doing! See, she has given the. 
prisoners an Easter gift I" 

That was a wonderful afternoon, out in 
the fresh air and the tender spring sunshine ! 
The two old men sat in their chairs of state, 
waited on by the happy Walburga with every 
attention she could think of. 

And, after that, there was Easter morning 
to look forward to, and all the blessed three 
days of liberty, when, growing stronger, they 
would climb to the battlements of the castle 
and look out on God's beautiful world once 
more ; when they would sit in the library and 
turn over the old manuscripts, and repeat 
to each other and to Walburga the stories 
of the past. But it always made her cry to 
hear about the great Bohemian Reformer, 
John Huss ; for he had no dear Lady Philip- 
pine to beg his release, even for three days I 

During those three days, all the castle 
household came to love Bishop John and 
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Bilek for their modest dignity, and the fine, 
old-fashioned courtesy they showed to all 
who rendered them any service. 

''I can't bear to see them go back again I" 
mourned Walburga, when the time was al- 
most over. 

''They are not going back to the dun- 
geons," said her aunt. "There are other 
strong rooms where prisoners can be kept; 
and they are to spend some time together 
each day, and always be our guests on holi- 
days. And perhaps some day our dear 
Lady Philippine will get their pardon and 
they will go free." 

And though many years were yet to pass 
before she gained it, that is just what she 
did I 
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At the Turn of the Tide 

PART I 

DIRCK VOOST was decidedly hungry. 
This was his most definite thought, as 
he carefully examined every cranny around 
the old tower of Hengist that stood in the 
center of the city of Leyden. Not for a mo- 
ment during the last two months had he been 
allowed to forget his hunger; nor would 
anyone have doubted it who had seen him 
when he found the pale little sprout that 
had tried so bravely for more than a month 
past to reach the bright sunshine. Alas! 
there had always been someone just as hun- 
gry as Dirdc to come along when the light 
had been reached, and nip off its little green 
head. 

It was Friday, September 24, 1574. 
The sun was shining brightly over the once 
beautiful city of Leyden, and a steady land 
breeze blew from the east. The sluggish 
river Rhine, but a short way from its sandy 
grave, had been coaxed by Dutch patience 
to flow in many quiet streams through the 
city. They were pretty to look at as they 
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shimmered in the sun and wind, stealing 
under the hundred and forty-five bridges 
that smiled down upon them, and washing 
the roots of the poplars and willows that 
guarded their course. 

But no one seemed to notice the beauty of 
the scene. There were many people, mostly 
women and children, stirring about ; but they 
were busy with the same quest that occupied 
Dirck, for, like him, they were very hungry. 

Now and again someone would look at the 
weather-vane on the Church of St. Pancras 
near by, to see whether the wind had 
changed; and then, with a look of disap- 
pointment, the search would begin again. 
No one paid any attention to the rustling of 
the wind in the trees, because there was none ; 
all of the leaves had been taken off a month 
before, and used for tea and food. That 
was why the people were busy now looking 
for any hardy shoot that might venture forth. 
That was why the old refuse heaps had been 
torn apart, and once unthinkable things were 
now eagerly sought and eaten. 

The siege of Leyden had drawn to the 
close of the fourth month, and the end of 
all things seemed very near to Its citizens. 
Through their own folly they had allowed 
themselves to be shut in without sufficient 
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food; but when word had come from their 
noble prince, William of Orange, that they 
should hold out for three months, and he 
would surely deliver them, they took up their 
task bravely. 

Then, at the end of three months only 
promises had come, and entreaties that they 
should hold the city; to which the command- 
ant, Jan van der Does, and the burgomaster, 
Adrian van der Werf, had briefly replied, 
"Wc have held out two months with food, 
and one month without. Our malt cake will 
last four days ; after that there is nothing left 
but starvation. Nevertheless, we will hold 
out." 

And they had held out, though none could 
tell how. 

Dirck Voost was sure there was nothing 
further to be found around Hengist's tower; 
but when he heard a heavy tread mounting 
its rough steps, he followed. ''There was no 
telling," his gnawing stomach grumbled, 
"what might happen." 

So it came to pass that Dirck found the 
burgomaster standing by the crumbling bat- 
tlement of the tower, gazing intently toward 
the sea. 

Adrian van der Werf turned at the sound 
of Dirck Voost stumbling weakly over the 
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last step. After one quick, sharp glance, his 
features softened, as he said, in kindly tones, 
"How now, younker? Looking for exer- 
cise? Or do you bear a message?" 

"Pardon, excellency," replied Dirck, hesi- 
tatingly, somewhat in awe of this knightly 
governor of the city, "neither of those rea- 
sons has brought me. I heard the footsteps 
and followed, hoping to find something that 
would end my search." 

"Your search, younker?" responded the 
burgomaster. "But what are you seeking? 
And yet," he continued, scanning the gaunt 
frame of the boy before him, "I need not ask 
that; it is the quest of us all. You are hun- 
gry!" 

"Pardon, excellency, but I am so hungry 
that it is hard to remember the manners my 
mother and my master have taught me. So 
I have come to ask for food." 

"Who is your master, younker?" 

"Piet Stoom, the baker ; he lives beside the 
inn of the Golden Eagle," answered Dirck. 
"But there is nothing to bake, now that the 
flour is all gone — and there is nothing to 
eat I" he added sadly. 

"It is time to gather up the little holes 
you have cut out of the cakes and thrown 
away," laughed the burgomaster in a teas- 
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ing voice. "It was ever in my mind when I 
was a younker that the bakers were a waste- 
ful lot I" 

Dirck grinned appreciatively over this an- 
cient jest, but his stomach gave a mournful 
jump that pulled his mouth straight. 

"The only holes I have been able to find 
are in my belt, excellency," he said at length. 
"But see, they are eaten to the last one that 
holds it fasti" and D^rck pointed to the 
gnawed stub that stood out from the buckle. 

The burgomaster's eyes glistened as he 
held forth the frayed end of his own belt. 

"We are brothers, younker," he said 
simply, as his hand rested on the boy*s shoul- 
der. "But I fancy your teeth are better than 
mine I" 

Then he turned abruptly and pointed to 
the west, where, over against North Aa, a 
smudge of smoke stained the sky. 

"Hearken, younker," said the burgomas- 
ter impressively, "yonder lie the ships of our 
noble prince. They will surely come with 
food and deliverance when the wind blows 
from the west I" 

Young Dirck looked down upon the forti- 
fications but a few hundred yards distant 
from the city walls, where the Spanish sol- 
diers were making leisurely preparations for 
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their evening bombardment of the city. 

"The wind will bring the sea," the burgo- 
master continued, as his eyes followed the 
boy's glance. "When the sea comes these 
Spanish dogs will go. Have courage, 
younker, and with your courage have faith 1" 

"Thanks, excellency," Dirck replied, gath- 
ering new hope from the brave words of the 
burgomaster. "I am but a boy, and cannot 
fight overmuch; but I can wait as long as a 
man. As for to-morrow, methinks I can make 
a new hole in my belt, and eat this old one." 

Adrian van der Werf smiled his approval 
over this dauntless reply, and then he hur- 
ried off, for he was a very busy man these 
days. 

Unfortunately, in that heroic city there 
were a few who had not risen to the height of 
that unfaltering spirit which marked the city's 
defenders. There were some, who, like the 
Tories in our own Revolution, breathed dis- 
couragement and counseled submission. 
Others, bolder, had openly favored the cause 
of Spain; to them had been g^ven, in con- 
tempt and loathing, the name of "Clippers." 
These had found some way of communi- 
cating with the faint-hearted within the city, 
and various influences had been brought to 
bear upon the burgomaster to force surren- 
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der. That very morning the body of a man, 
who had starved to death on the streets, had 
been laid at the burgomaster's door as a 
silent reproach against his stubbornness. 

Dirck Voost, who had slowly followed the 
burgomaster down the tower steps, entered 
the open, triangular space before St. Pancras' 
Church, as a bolder demonstration was about 
to be made. A crowd was gathering about 
Adrian van der Werf . 

Beneath the double-turreted tower of the 
church the burgomaster took his stand. He 
waited between the two massive lime trees 
that waved their gaunt, stripped branches 
over its entrance. 

The crowd paused, and its cries dwindled 
into murmurs. 

The burgomaster, tall, haggard, imposing, 
with care-lined and wasted visage, but with 
quiet, piercing eyes, waited silently. Then, 
waving his broad-rimmed felt hat for silence, 
he demanded, "What would you, my 
friends?" 

"Surrender the city, ere we starve !" cried 
out a voice from the midst of the crowd. 

The burgomaster's lips curled. 

"Come out from the crowd and say that. 
Raff Stompel; your courage is over-modest I 
But why do you murmur that we do not 
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break our vows and surrender the city to the 
Spaniards, neighbors?" 

An old man, ^'Clipper" by sympathy, an- 
swered, ''We have heard that the Spaniard, 
Valdes, has made generous offers to the city, 
in the event of surrender." 

''Ah, you have heard that? Your kins- 
man has sent the word from outside I" 

The old man flushed. 

"But I have answered Valdes thus : 'The 
reed pipes sweetly when the fowler would 
snare the bird.' Valdes pipes most sweetly 
now, because he fears the rising sea will 
spring his trap! But I tell you, neighbors, 
that a fate more horrible than the agony she 
now endures would befall our city if Valdes 
had his will of her." 

A low murmur of dissent arose, which 
someone voiced at leng^th, 

"What boots it, excellency, what happens, 
if we must die as the price of our liberty?" 

"Shame!" cried the burgomaster. "Do 
you forget your fealty? I tell you I have 
made an oath to hold the city, and may God 
give me strength to keep my oath I My own 
fate Is indifferent to me, but not that of the 
city entrusted to my care!" 

The brave words of the burgomaster had 
a noticeable effect. The crowd began to 
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waver ; then it paused as someone cried from 
the rear, "That is well enough for you, bur- 
gomaster, for you can care for yourself at 
the store-house; but we shall starve 1" 

A dark flush mantled the burgomaster's 
brow. 

"You He 1" he retorted. "I cast it in your 
teeth 1 Do I look well-fed? I trow I am 
hungrier than you, coward I" Then, turning 
to the crowd, he continued, "I know that we 
shall starve if not soon relieved; but starva- 
tion is better than dishonor 1'' 

A wave of admiration swept over the 
crowd, but a few voices were raised in 
threats. 

"Your menaces move me not; my life is 
at your disposal!" he shouted, and, draw- 
ing his sword, he held it forth, saying, "Here 
is my sword; plunge it into my breast, and 
divide my flesh among you. Take my body, 
and stay your hunger ; but expect not surren- 
der as long as I live I" 

There was the silence of death as Adrian 
van der Werf swept the crowd with level 
glance. Then he turned on his heel and en- 
tered the church to pray; for the burgomas- 
ter was one who had deeply learned that such 
burdens cannot be borne by man alone. 
The men in the crowd stood eyeing each 
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Other sheepishly; but the embarrassment of 
the situation was relieved by the rumble of a 
cannon-shot and the crash that followed, as 
its stone missile struck the city walls. The 
early evening bombardment had begun. 

Instantly everyone was alert. Here was 
something to do ; and with a concerted rush 
the crowd made for the ramparts, leaving 
but a very few who, through age or secret 
hostility, were kept from the city's defence. 

Dirdc Voost, who had followed the 
crowd, was among the first to reach the walls, 
where the soldiers were already using the en- 
gines of war. 

It was a busy scene that greeted their 
eyes, but the struggle was not desperate ; for 
the Spanish captains had until lately de- 
pended chiefly upon the effects of starvation. 
Now they were not so sure of that, since the 
ships of William of Orange had drawn near, 
under the redoubtable Admiral Boisot. 
Therefore the service of the artillery had be- 
come more persistent ; but the Spaniards were 
chary of nearer approach to the walls. 

The newcomers were heartily welcomed 
and put to work. Many hands made the toil 
lighter, so that there was chance for the 
rough banter with which soldiers relieve 
the grinmess of warfare. 
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"Our love to you and your tyrant king, 
and his master, the popel" shouted the de- 
fenders from the wall, as a heavy stone from 
a well-directed mangonel fell fairly among 
the soldiers training a cannon in a redoubt 
nearby. 

A yell of pain and rage arose from the 
redoubt as others ran forward to lift the dis- 
lodged cannon from their stricken comrades, 
and place it in position again. 

"Have at you, heretics 1" cried a swarthy 
son of Spain from another redoubt, as a shot 
from the gun he served scattered fragments 
from the parapet over the citizen defenders 
on the wall. "Fill yourselves with this fruit, 
and thank our lord the pope that your fast 
may be broken to-day without sin I" 

Loud cheers from his comrades greeted 
the Spaniard's sally, while shouts of defiance 
came back in kind from the walls. 

"Bow-wow!" cried a soldier from a small 
group which had advanced under cover of a 
projecting dyke wall. "Meow!" said 
another, while still others imitated the 
squeals of rats and mice. "Ho, eaters of 
vermin 1 How fares your table to-day?" 

A quick flush of red swept over the faces 
of the men of Leyden, but they took it 
bravely. 
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''Fair hit!" shouted Raif Stompel, who 
had thoroughly abandoned his complaints so 
lately aired before the burgomaster. " 'Tis 
better food than one would think, when hun- 
ger is the sauce. Try it 1" And with that he 
let loose a heavy wall-sling in which he had 
placed the body of a cat that had inconsid- 
erately died a few weeks before without add- 
ing to the supplies of the besieged. It was 
Dirck Voost's contribution to the ammuni- 
tion, after finding it at the foot of the wall. 

"Tally I" roared RaflF, as the well-aimed 
missile took the lieutenant commanding the 
group of Spaniards fair in the face. "May 
the priest forgive you your Friday meat, 
papist 1'^ 

Rude laughter rolled along the wall, while 
the Spanish lieutenant sputtered and shook 
with rage. 

"Hearken, dogs of Philip," shouted the 
captain of the wall, Jan Korbes, " 'tis strong 
meat we eat, but so long as ye hear dog bark 
or cat mew within the walls ye may know 
that the city holds out." 

"But when your vermin are gone, what 
then?" 

Boldly stout Jan Korbes replied, "Then, 
when all has perished but ourselves, be sure 
that we will devour our left arms while we 
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Still fight with our right to defend our women, 
our liberty and our faith!" 

"And then?" echoed a taunting voice. 

"Then, if that hour come, we will set fire 
to the city and perish with our women and 
children rather than suffer pollution and 
slavery 1 But our prince will be here with 
his ships before that!" 

"Hoh-h-hl" yelled the Spaniards, deris- 
ively. "As well can the Prince of Orange 
pludc the stars from the sky as bring the 
ocean to the walls of Leyden for your re- 
lief!" 

At length the gathering darkness brought 
an end to the strife, and the soldiers on both 
sides settled down to the nightly watch 
against surprise. 

Dirck Voost slowly made his way down 
from the ramparts among the last, and bent 
his way toward his master's shop, where, 
over the cold oven, his simple bed was 
stretched. He had done what a boy of four- 
teen could to defend the walls; that was but 
little, he grieved to remember, for he was 
small and much weakened. Yet none had 
shouted more lustily than he, or echoed the 
brilliant repartee of his elders with more 
zeal. But then, who would be better fitted 
for such employ than a proper boy of four- 
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teen, with normal mouth and extra room in- 
side him? 

It was the extra room that clamored for 
remembrance and care now. In spite of the 
soul-filling words, perhaps because of them, 
Dirck really felt hungrier than ever. Every 
promising nook on the road home was thor- 
oughly investigated, but without result. 
When the bake-house was reached every 
well-known cranny was diligently searched 
again, on the bare possibility of a forgotten 
crumb, but in vain. The jest of the burgo- 
master came back to him while he searched, 
and he whimsically turned it over in his 
mind. 

*'If I could only find some of the holes 
we threw away six months ago I" he mur- 
mured in the languor of exhaustion. 
" 'T would be a right merry chance to find 
some dough hanging to them I" From which 
it can be judged that Dirck's hunger was 
very great indeed. Then sleep came merci- 
fully with quickened step, and Dirck forgot. 

PART II 

Saturday, October 2, was a day tense with 
uncertainty for the starving citizens of Ley- 
den, and their misgivings were the harder to 
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bear after the joyful hopes of the past few 
days. 

During the week just past the plans of 
their prince to relieve them had moved rap- 
idly on toward success. The fleet under Ad- 
miral Boisot had drawn very near, laden 
with meat and provisions for the relief of 
the devoted city. Dyke after dyke had been 
cut to let in the ocean, so that the ships 
might float up to Leyden, fifteen miles in- 
land from the coast. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, September 
28, a dove flew into the city bearing a mes- 
sage from Admiral Boisot, in which the 
starving defenders of Leyden had been as- 
sured that the long-expected relief would 
enter their gates in a very few days. 

"Rejoice with me, my friend," he wrote to 
Jan van der Does, commandant of the troops 
in Leyden, "that I have found a way to pay 
the visit long since promised. Trouble not 
yourself to provide the banquet, for I shall 
come with the dinner in my pocket — a good 
Dutch cheese that these thieving Spaniards 
overlooked, some bread to keep it company, 
and a few herring that came to land and for- 
got their way back to the sea. Only let the 
door of your house be wide open, for I bring 
others with me I" 
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The letter, with another to the burgomas- 
ter, was read publicly in the market-place to 
the citizens. And then what a rejoicing there 
was I The people shouted, and the bells all 
over the city rang as if they were delirious 
with joy. 

'^Listen to the bells give tongue 1" cried 
young Dirck to his master, Piet Stoom. 
"What a clatter they make! You would 
think they were hungry too !" 

"Perhaps they are," said his master, "for 
it is their business to sound forth good tid- 
ings, and they have not had many lately." 

But there had been three more days of 
anxious waiting before the wind changed and 
piled up the waters on the coast to flow in 
over the land. It came on the night of 
October 1. The water rose fast, and the 
ships rocked themselves loose from the mud 
in which they had stranded. 

Then the wild "Sea-Beggars," who 
manned the fleet, looked again to their sharp- 
ened daggers and the harpoons with which 
they had gained great skill in the northern 
seas. Others rushed to their place beside the 
cannon, and the advance was begun in the 
midst of storm and darkness. 

Never was a stranger naval engagement 
joined — ^when ships maneuvered among the 
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projecting branches of quiet orchards, and 
vessels of the sea sank beside the chimney- 
stacks of half-submerged farmhouses. 

The Spanish fleet was soon sunk, and the 
victorious "Sea-Beggars" swept on to the last 
obstacles that lay between them and the city 
— Zoeterwoude and Lammen. These were 
two forts that stood near the city; Zoeter- 
woude three thousand feet away from the 
wallsi and Lammen but fifteen hundred feet. 

As they came in sight of Zoeterwoude in 
the early morning a panic seized the Spanish 
soldiers, and they poured forth and fled 
headlong to the left along the top of the dyke 
that led toward the Hague. The narrow 
path gave way under their hurried tread, 
plunging them into the water, while the light 
ships shot up along their flanks and the wild 
Zealanders dragged many others in with 
boat-hooks. There were few indeed who 
escaped. 

But Lammen still stood, grim and for- 
midable; and Admiral Boisot had grave 
doubts of the outcome, should he attack its 
bastions swarming with soldiers and brist- 
ling with artillery. Late in the afternoon of 
October 2, Boisot sent another dove into the 
city, stating his precise position and diflGi- 
culties. The burgomaster shared the news 
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with the crowd that gathered as they saw the 
dove flutter down before the city hall, and 
the gloom of desperation settled upon every 
face. 

"Come with me to the tower of Hengist," 
said he, after a deathlike pause. 

Night was falling fast as they stood to- 
gether upon its sunmiit. So had its first build- 
ers, the Romans, looked out upon the sav- 
age tribes that once dwelt there. So also had 
Hengist, the old sea-rover, gazed forth to- 
ward the distant shores of England, as he 
meditated its conquest. 

The blackness of a rising storm was sweep- 
ing over the scarce-visible point to which the 
burgomaster and his companions strained 
their eyes. 

"All is lost, and we can do nothing," mut- 
tered an old man in the crowd. He was a 
trusted counsellor of the city, but his courage 
had been sadly broken by this last disappoint- 
ment. 

"Hearken, neighbors," cried the burgoo- 
master, rousing himself at these words, and 
stretching out his hand toward Lammen fort, 
"yonder, behind that fort are bread and 
meat, and brethren in thousands. Shall all 
this be destroyed by the Spanish guns, or 
shall we rush to the rescue of our friends?" 
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''No, no, it shall not be lost I" cried the lit- 
tle company of brave men, thrilled by the 
stirring words of the burgomaster. "We 
will tear the fortress to pieces with our teeth 
and nails before the relief shall be kept from 
usl" 

Pitch-dark night enclosed them before 
they left the tower. When they separated it 
had been resolved that a sortie in force 
should be made in the early dawn, in conjunc- 
tion with the attack that Boisot had prom- 
ised with his fleet against Lammen. But 
there were many preparations to be made, 
and word had to be sent to the fleet ; so each 
hurried off to the duty assigned to him, all 
talking excitedly as they went. 

None of them noticed, as they stumbled 
down the steps of the tower, the body of a 
boy curled up under the parapet. It was 
Dirck Voost. He had been up and down the 
tower many times during that day of alter- 
nating hope and fear, his keen, hunger- 
quickened eyes noting every change in the 
drama thrown upon the watery stage outside 
the walls. But the biting winds of night had 
driven him to shelter, where he had remained 
unseen during the conference just ended. 

"They will ^o out to fight for bread," he 
muttered, rising from the shelter of the wall. 
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"I wonder if I could go along! Surely, if 
they venture to tear down the walls with 
their teeth, I can fight with the best of them I 
It were better to have that than nothing in 
one's stomach!" And off he hurried, as if 
in sudden fear that nothing might be left for 
him. 

That was a trying night for the people of 
Leyden. Strange sights and sounds, that were 
never satisfactorily explained, occurred from 
« time to time to bewilder the troubled senti- 
nels on the wall. Down in the city streets 
the men were gathering, and arms were be- 
ing furnished for the early morning venture, 
while the women and children watched, wide- 
eyed and fearful, the hurried preparations. 

Dirck Voost, boylike, was busily helpful 
for awhile; but, learning that no attempt 
would be made before daylight, he wandered 
about, after the manner that delights those of 
his age, in vague explorations, until he drew 
near to the tower of Burgundy. He was near 
enough to hear the rising water lapping the 
walls outside. 

It must have been two of the morning, 
while he was still prowling about there, that 
Dirck felt a curious trembling of the ground, 
which was followed by a low rumble and 
then by a heavy crash. He stiffened in ter- 
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ror, but when several hard fragments strudc 
him smartly, and a spray-laden wind beat 
upon his face, he turned and ran with all his 
might, shouting at the top of his voice, ''The 
Spaniards are coming! They have blown 
down the wall from Burgundy Tower to- 
ward the Cow Gate!" 

"Forward to the breach I" roared the com- 
mandant, Jan van der Does, who had come 
up shortly before to see what progress had 
been made in the preparations for attack. 

Yet when they drew near they found the 
wall down, indeed, but no Spaniards were 
met scrambling through the breach. 

"They have set petards in the darkness 
and blown up the wall," groaned the com- 
mandant, "but they wait the morning light 
to make the attack. Men, we must be ready 
for them when they come." 

But the commandant was mistaken. It 
was the inrushing sea and the violent gale 
that had shaken down the battle-shattered 
wall at this place. Over in the fort the same 
rumble and crash had stricken the Spaniards 
with even greater terror than fell upon the 
desperate citizens of Leyden. The menace 
of the rising waters had already shaken the 
grim purpose of the Spanish captain, Valdes, 
and this portentous noise completed the de- 
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moralization of his forces. If Command- 
ant van der Does could have looked into the 
fort, he would have been wonderfully heart- 
ened by the hurried preparations that were 
going on there. 

There was one who saw the final outcome 
of those preparations, though he did not at 
first understand what he had seen. It was 
Dirck Voost. Driven by that restless curios- 
ity that marks boykind, he had wandered off 
again and made his way to the ramparts 
looking toward Fort Lammen. There he 
had stopped once and again to watch many 
twinkling lights that daChced oddly about, and 
then streamed away in the direction opposite 
to the place where the ships lay. 

He did not realize at first what it might 
mean; but as he wandered along the rampart 
his thoughts took form as questions. It was 
thus, as he busied himself, that he blundered 
into a tall form standing in the darkness over 
the big entrance gate. 

"How now, younkef ? Looking for holes 
up here ? Have a care, or you will make one 
in me!" warned a deep voice that Dirck 
recognized for the burgomaster's. 

"Pardon, excellency!" stammered Dirdc 
Voost, apologetically, "I looked not where I 
went; I was thinking." 
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"Of the holes in your belt?'' chuckled the 
burgomaster. "I venture there is not much 
room left for morel" 

"O excellency," protested the boy, "there 
is no belt! When the dove came with good 
news four days ago I cut up half of it and 
had a feast. Since then the rest of it has been 
used, and to-day I put the buckle in the man- 
gonel and let Raff Stompel shoot it at the 
Spaniards I" 

"Brave lad I" said the burgomaster en- 
couragingly. "The morrow is soon here 
when we go forth to bring in the buckle's 
price in good bread. We shall surely win 
either bread or bl — ^" 

"Pardon, excellency, but may I speak?" in- 
terrupted Dirck, as his suspicions took sud- 
den form, and then he hurried on, "I was 
looking toward the Lammen fort but a short 
while ago, and I saw many lights moving 
away from it — away from it, sir ; I think the 
Spaniards must be gone I" 

"Impossible I" cried the burgomaster. 
"They know too well the strength of their 
position." 

"Nay, but, your excellency, I feel sure of 
it now. Let me go and see I" 

"It would be folly to allow it, younker. 
Do you want to be killed?" 
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''What matters if I die to-night or to-mor- 
row, excellency? There is scarce anything 
left here to eat, while in the Spaniards' camp 
there must be plenty. Death would not be 
so terrible, I think, if my stomach could be 
filled just once again I" 

The burgomaster hesitated ; then, with sud- 
den decision, he said, ''I will not let you go, 
lad; but I shall walk to the end of the ram- 
part, and when I return it will be your own 
choice if you are still here." 

The quick-witted lad eagerly seized the 
hint, and before many minutes had passed he 
had found his way outside the walls. In the 
first glimmering light of the dawn he made 
his way over the broken causeway toward the 
Spanish camp. A few minutes later he had 
scrambled up into an embrasure from which 
the wicked mouth of a cannon grinned silently 
at him, and had dropped down inside to find 
the place deserted, as he had surmised. 

Meanwhile Admiral Boisot had finished 
his preparations for attack, and with the 
dawn his ships moved close up to the fort 
for the assault. He was bewildered when 
no challenge greeted him. A deathlike still- 
ness reigned over Lammen, while from the 
city arose the clang of arms and hoarse cries 
of command. A sickening fear seized the 
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admiral that the city had been captured dur- 
ing the night, and the massacre had already 
begun. 

But it was not so. The clamor in the city 
rose from the final preparations for the as- 
sault. The burgomaster had not returned 
to the place where he had left Dirck. A 
message from the conmiandant had sum- 
moned everyone from the wall to take part 
in this supreme effort for deliverance. And 
so no one saw Dirck Voost make his way into 
Lammen fort. 

Suddenly the admiral saw a man run 
down. over the broken wall of the city and 
wade breast-high toward his ships. At the 
same time, from the summit of the fort, a 
solitary boy was seen waving his cap, and 
shouting deliriously. Then the boy disap- 
peared, only to reappear some moments later 
with a big, black iron pot in his arms. 

The gates of the city burst open as Dirck 
ran down the slope of a Spanish redoubt to- 
ward the broken causeway. In the forefront 
of the desperate band that came forth to 
the attack strode the burgomaster. So It 
came to pass that Adrian van der Werf met 
Dirck again, but this time in company with 
the great black pot. 

"Your excellency," gasped the boy, for his 
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exertions had left him breathless, *'the camp 
was deserted, and I found this hole*' — ^point- 
ing to the gaping mouth of the pot. '^There 
are good things — carrots, turnips and onions 
— at the bottom of it ; I have tried them, and 
know I But there is much more in the camp 
yonder I" and he proffered the pot to the 
stupefied leader. 

While they stood there in amazement the 
ships came up and offered food; and others 
sailed in through the canals, the sailors 
throwing bread into the outstretched hands 
of the famishing people who lined the banks. 
Some, alas, died from the effects of the un- 
accustomed plenty; but order was soon re- 
stored, and wise counsels of prudence "were 
given and heeded. 

The admiral came ashore quickly ; the bur- 
gomaster met him at the landing, and they 
sobbed their greetings in each other's arms. 
Then a solenm procession was quickly 
formed. Magistrates and ^^Sea-Beggars," 
citizens, soldiers and sailors, women and chil- 
dren, all repaired to the great St. Peter's 
Church, the largest in the city. The people 
who would not bend their stubborn necks be- 
fore king or pope, bowed in humble gratitude 
before their heavenly Father. 

It was an hour of solenm joy for the vast 
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congregation, but the minister often won- 
dered afterward how he had conducted the 
services of that October Sunday. Indeed, no 
one remembered that; but none of them ever 
forgot the moment when, after the heart- 
felt prayers of gratitude were uttered, the 
people crowding the great church began to 
express their praise and thanksgiving by sing- 
ing from the Psalter the triumphant song of 
the delivered — the ninth psalm: '1 will 
praise Thee, O Lord, with my whole heart; 
I will show forth all Thy marvelous works." 
Thousands of voices raised the song, but 
the mighty volume of sound dwindled rapidly 
to silence. For a few moments longer the 
great organ carried the strain. Then the or- 
ganist's hands trembled on the keys, faltered, 
and suddenly fell to his side, while one deep 
pedal note sounded jubilantly on through the 
sobs and tears of the multitude. But the 
God they all sought to worship 

"Discerned in speechless tears, both prayer and praise."* 

When the tempest of joy was finally stilled, 
sturdy old Admiral Boisot turned to the bur- 
gomaster by his side and muttered, mean- 
while blowing his nose with great vigor, "I 
have heard that psalm sung many times, and 
I like it well ; but never have I heard it sung 
so excellently 1" 
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The rest of the day was devoted to distrib- 
uting food and caring for the sick; but time 
was also found to shower attentions upon the 
men of the fleet. Dirck Voost was not for- 
gotten, of course. Indeed, under less heroic 
conditions, he might have been sadly spoiled ; 
but the greatness of the occasion had lifted 
everyone above ignoble thoughts. 

When Dirck sought his bed that night he 
held in his hand a fairly complete dried her- 
ring. It was not because he was hungry that 
he took it with him; rather because he 
thought he might be, and the thought was 
deeply distasteful. Nevertheless, he munched 
it with the marvelous persistence that marks 
the normal boy. But, as he carelessly nib- 
bled at his prize, he drowsily murmured, 
^' 'Tis passing strange that a good Dutch her- 
ring should not taste as pleasant to-night as 
did the Spanish carrots and onions this morn- 
ing 1" 

PART III 

On February 5, 1575, the city of Leyden 
crowned herself with flowers, and all her citi- 
zens donned their finest attire to honor the 
occasion. The burgomaster, in the name of 
the reverend City Council, had proclaimed a 
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general holiday, and the streets were al- 
ready crowded with the people who had but 
a few minutes before poured forth from the 
early services held in all the churches. 

That was why Dirck Voost could be seen, 
with many other apprentice lads, wandering 
from place to place to examine the elaborate 
decorations, but returning now and then to 
watch the progress of the preparations for 
the public feast at noon. It may as well be 
admitted that none of the boys ever wan- 
dered far from that vital center of interest, 
or stayed away long, though it was but little 
after seven of the morning. 

The great occasion of the day was to be 
the solemn consecration of the new univer- 
sity, the establishment of which, together 
with the holding of a two days' annual fair 
without tolls or taxes, was the privilege their 
gracious Prince William had bestowed upon 
the city when he had entered its desolated 
area the day after the great deliverance. 
But Leyden had since effectually removed the 
marks of ruin and plague, as the many in- 
coming visitors were noticing with surprise 
to-day. 

The drift of the crowd was setting toward 
the City Hall, where the stately officials could 
be seen dad in their impressive robes of of- 
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fice. The event here, as everyone knew, was 
to be the reading of the university's charter. 
Its provisions were already a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge and public pride; for that 
reason, indeed, everyone was eager to hear 
them repeated. 

There, by the burgomaster, the town-crier 
stood waiting to perform his duty, proud of 
the voice that had gained him this prominent 
place ; but even he could not carry the whole 
document to every ear in that surging crowd, 
no matter how hard he tried. 

However, a word here and there was 
enough to recall the various items of the uni- 
versity's endowment — the princely revenue 
from the ancient abbey of Egmont, the gifts 
from city governments and nobles, the grant 
from Prince William himself. 

Nods of satisfaction followed the recital 
of each item; but when the number of pro- 
fessors provided was announced, and their 
names and distinctions were set forth, the de- 
light of the crowd grew vocal. 

"What do I tell you ?" rumbled burly Jan 
Korbes, one-time valiant captain of the wall, 
to his comrade, Raff Stompel. "What do I 
tell you every day? It is as I told the good 
wife this morning — ^the cities of Holland will 
turn green with enyy, and we shall all grow 
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wise from rubbing against these great men 
on our streets 1" 

Knowing glances and a ripple of merri- 
ment swept over the men within hearing 
when Raff roguishly asked, ^'And what said 
the wife?" 

But burly Jan disdained to answer, 
though a flush mounted his forehead; for 
Jan's sluggish mind lagged far behind the 
nimble wit of his clever wife. 

"Sh-h-h-hl" shrilled a warning reminder 
from the crowd, for the part that all wanted 
most to hear again was beginning. 

The town-crier's voice took on an added 
power as he read the charter that, with broad, 
ironic humor, had been credited to Philip II 
of Spain, their vanquished oppressor, though 
still their nominal ruler. 

^'Considering the differences of religion; 
considering that we are inclined to gratify 
our city of Leyden, with its burghers, on ac- 
count of the heavy burdens sustained by them 
during this war with such faithfulness, we, 
Philip, have resolved, after ripely deliberat- 
ing with our dear cousin, William, Prince of 
Orange, Stadtholder, to erect a free public 
school and university." 

An irresistible chuckle ran over the vast 
audience, followed by peals of laughter. 
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These grave, war-bitten men richly enjoyed 
the subtle wit of the document 

''How the Hapsburg king loves our 
prince I 'Our dear cousin V " and a broad 
smile of enjoyment ran over each face. 

"To gratify us on account of the heavy 
burdens of the warl" 

" 'Tis wonderful how the Spaniard ad- 
mires our faithfulness!" 

"I tell you, neighbors, there is fine appre- 
ciation shown here for us I" commented 
Lodewyk van deck, merchant and influen- 
tial citizen, with grim humor. "For a little 
fight this long-lipped prince has given us a 
university 1 Why, 'twould be well for us all 
to fight a little harder, so that this tender- 
hearted tyrant might be persuaded to endow 
us with all these lands our fathers won from 
the sea 1" 

"Aye, that is so, neighbor deck,'' came a 
chorus of voices, "and so we willl" 

" Tender-hearted' ?" said another. "That 
reminds me of his proclamation of a few 
months ago, calling us back to the fold of 
Holy Church and his own protection, saying 
that he longed to gather us 'as doth a hen her 
chickens under her wing.' " 

" *A hen' ?" shouted his neighbor, "rather 
a Spanish cock with armored spurs I 'Tis the 
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most bloodthirsty fowl the world has ever 
known 1" 

But the crowd was breaking up to witness 
the grand procession of the day, and at the 
first notes of the city band, the apprentice 
boys, with Dirck Voost among them, who 
had been listening with intent ears to the con- 
versation of their elders, shot off to enjoy 
and proclaim the superior merits of their 
favorite performers. 

When at length the line was drawn up in 
order, and the signal given to start, Dirck 
was found, surrounded by his companions, 
standing near the very head of the parade. 
That was because the soldiers were there, 
and because he had not the least intention of 
missing any part of the imposing display. 

With fascinated eyes the lads watched the 
burgher militia and the five companies of reg- 
ular infantry march by with an air of im- 
portance. But before the allegorical pageants 
that followed, the glories of martial display 
faded into insignificance, even for the boys. 

"O Dirck 1" breathed Hendrik Walen, a 
butcher's apprentice, "lookl" 

In a splendid triumphal chariot, drawn by 
four horses, sat a young woman representing 
"The Holy Gospel," attended by "The Four 
Evangelists,'* walking at either side of the 
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chariot Next followed "Justice," sword 
and scales in hand, riding upon a unicorn. 

" 'Tis only our Prancer, with a cow's horn 
fastened on his head," cautioned Hendrik, 
discouraging the wonder and gratification 
that shone in Dirck's eyes at sight of the 
mythical beast. 

Dirck looked enlightened, though not 
pleased; but the unwelcome knowledge 
caused him to pass over the goddess's body- 
guard with an indifferent glance. 

Close after followed "Medicine" on horse- 
back, a massive volume in one hand and a 
forbidding bundle of drugs in the other; 
while last of all the allegories pranced 
"Minerva, Goddess of Wisdom," in full 
armor, attended by the ancient philosophers. 
Thus were the four branches of the univer- 
sity represented — ^theology, law, medicine 
and philosophy. 

However, Dirck and Hendrik could not be 
expected to appreciate such mature objects 
when the eloquent strains of the city band 
sounded forth behind these imposing figures. 
They knew at once that this was their place, 
and acted upon their con\action; so they did 
not see the impressive array of mace-bearers 
and city officials, escorting the orator of the 
day, the new professors and learned doctors, 
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and the long line of citizens that followed. 

But they did see the most wondrous sight 
of the whole day — ^the great barge with 
gorgeous decorations coming down the slug- 
gish Rhine with a shaggy Neptune holding 
the helm ; while Apollo, attended by the nine 
Muses, sat under a canopy adorned with 
laurels and oranges and rich hangings from 
India. 

"Oh-h-hl" gasped Dirck in ecstasy and 
awe. "These must be from Prester John's 
la—" 

" 'Tis naught but a band of students that 
came from — ," began Hendrik. 

"Let bel" commanded Dirck sharply. 
"Would you spoil everything by your knowl- 
edge?" From which it can be seen that Dirck 
preferred bis dreams. 

But even Hendrik was awed when he saw 
Apollo and his company disembark at the 
Nun's Bridge and greet each august new pro- 
fessor with a gracious kiss and embrace. 
After that Hendrik showed no disposition to 
draw back the veil of illusion. 

When the procession stopped at the Clois- 
ter of St. Barbara, which had been chosen as 
the home of the new university, the vast 
crowd listened with proud patience to an elo- 
quent oration by the Rev. Casper Kolhas. 
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It was then that a new dream floated cloud- 
like through Dirck Voost's mind. Whether 
it was caused by the wondrous pageants he 
had witnessed) or the eloquent words of the 
orator; whether he coveted the privileges 
granted the professors, or his waking mind 
hungered for the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge, it would be hard to say. Somehow, 
another future than that of master-baker 
beckoned invitingly. 

At last the exercises were completed, and 
Dirck turned away, carrying his dream with 
him. Only once was it disturbed by a hor- 
rible doubt. It came as he was crossing the 
little square before St. Pancras' Church. 

There stood one in the distinctive habit 
of a scholar, crying with a loud voice to at- 
tract the attention of passers. 

"Buy, messires 1 Buy this my *Ode on the 
Siege of Leyden' I It is a noble composition, 
as all have said who have read it. Here it 
may be had in six hundred and eleven stanzas 
of eight lines each, and is arranged to be 
sung or read. No one can claim to be fully 
learned who has not read the same. Come, 
buy while the chance offers 1" 

Dirck passed on thoughtfully, wondering 
whether learning might not have to be bought 
too dearly. Then the remembrance of the 
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tables brightened his thoughts greatly, and 
he hastened on. 

But that afternoon, when the burgomaster 
passed down the tables to greet those who 
still lingered there, he found Dirck, with 
many other of the youth of the town, still 
busily engaged with the fragments of the 
feast. To him also a sudden thought came. 

'^Ho, younker I*' he exclaimed, placing his 
hand on Dirck's head, "eating, as usual I But 
this is better fare than the carrots, I trow I" 

**Yes, excellency," replied Dirck, emptying 
his mouth with a violent effort, "but I have 
not found it to taste better." 

"I wager not I" laughed the burgomaster. 
"But, Dirck, I thought of you this morning, 
when Dr. Casper was speaking. With our 
new university and our great professors, we 
must have eager youths that look up higher. 
Have you thought of it?" 

"The thought came to me, excellency; but 
I am bound to my master, and I have no 
gold." 

"Well," said his excellency gravely, but 
with a curious glint in his eyes, "you have yet 
the big black pot, I take it. Perhaps the 
councillors and myself can find some gold in 
it, if you will set it before us to-morrow 1" 

History does not tell whether the burgo- 
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master ever found the gold in the bottom of 
Dirck's iron pot. Neither does it say 
whether Dirck's dream came true. But to 
this day the city cherishes the pot he brought 
back from the Spanish camp ;. and each year, 
on the third of October, every family in the 
city prepares a pot of carrots, turnips and 
onions, and feasts upon it. 

Then they all go to church and thank God 
for their day of deliverance. When they 
give thanks, it is not likely that they forget 
Dirck Voost. 
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His Majesty's Potter 

IN a tiny cell in the prison of the Bastille, 
one morning in the winter of 1588, sat 
two young women, hand in hand. The 
younger, who was but a slip of a girl, leaned 
wearily against the elder, as if for comfort 
no less than support. 

"Lay your head on my lap, dear Jacque- 
line," said the elder, tenderly. "You slept 
scarcely any on that hard bed last night. 
Perhaps you can doze a little now/' 

"O Radegonde,'' exclaimed Jacqueline, 
with a sob, "how can you be so brave and 
cheerful? When you think of our dear 
father imprisoned, as we are, for his faith, 
and of your three helpless little ones — " 

Mistress Radegonde Sureau laid her hand 
gently on her sister's lips. "Hush, dear 
one,'' she said. "Do not make it harder for 
us both I We are here for confessing our 
Lord, and holding fast to His precious Book. 
Our father will not deny his faith, no matter 
what they do to him; and neither must we, if 
we would be worthy of him and of our Lord. 
As for my fatherless little ones," — ^the young 
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widow caught her breath — "I have not for- 
gotten who has promised to be a Father to 
such as they I/' 

Jacqueline Foucault gave her sister no an- 
swer but a heavy sigh. Already her eyelids 
were drooping, when the rattle of a key in 
the lock startled her into wakefulness again. 
The jailer was entering the cell. 

"Come/' he said, not disrespectfully, "you 
are to have a visit from his majesty some 
time to-day. That is a great honor; and, 
perhaps, if you answer him wisely, it may 
mean something better yet. But this is no 
place to receive a king," — ^looking scornfully 
around the narrow, dark cell — "so you are 
to come out into the room of Master Ber- 
nard Palissy, and there await his majesty's 
coming." 

By this time he had led the sisters along 
a winding passage, and opened the door into 
a much larger cell than the one they had 
just left, though scarcely less damp and 
gloomy, with its heavy stone arches and 
small, grated windows. 

By a rude table there sat a man of almost 
eighty years. His beautiful, dreamy face, 
with its halo of white hair and long white 
beard, smiled graciously upon the girls as 
they entered. 
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''Welcome, my daughters I'* he said, as 
they curtsied to him. "We are to spend 
the day together, they tell me. It will be 
great joy to me to have friends of my own 
faith to talk with again; and, perhaps, for 
you, too, the time may pass more lightly." 

'*Oh, yes, Master Bernard 1" exclaimed 
Jacqueline, impulsively. ''Radegonde is 
strong and brave, but my faith grows very 
weak in this dreadful place. Tell us how you 
bear this cruel imprisonment I" 

**It was very hard for me at first, dear 
child," said Palissy, ''though I had been in 
prison for my faith before this. But to think 
of ending my days here was very grievous, 
until I remembered that neither massive walls 
nor tremendous bolts, nor all the vigilance of 
suspicious keepers, could conceal me from the 
sight of God. After that I was comforted, 
for I no longer felt myself alone. Besides, I 
know that my Lord has all power, and if it 
were best. He would deliver me out of this 
darksome place. I have served Him many 
years, and have seen many marvelous escapes 
of His people from danger." 

"Yes, Master Bernard," replied the 
younger girl, "we know you have been a 
leader and teacher of our Huguenot people 
for a long time. Will you not tell us some 
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of your recollections, that may cheer our 
hearts as we listen?*' 

The old man's face beamed with delight. 
This was a pleasant task, and he began his 
story-telling joyfully. 

"I will tell you first," he said, with spark- 
ling eyes, ''of an admirable accident which 
happened in my own town of Saintes, to the 
confusion of our persecutors. Three men 
of the Hueguenots had been taken as here- 
tics, and were marched around the town on 
St. John's Eve, when all the people were wild 
with merry-making. As I went along the 
streets I heard the shouting of a mob, and 
presently the sound of drums, fifes and 
tabrets. While I stood to watch, there came 
a procession of priests, with banners and 
torches. In the midst walked three men, 
decked in green, with fluttering ribbons. As 
they drew near I saw that they wore bridles, 
like horses. Fastened to each bridle was a 
ball of iron the size of a large apple ; this had 
been forced into the mouth of the victim, 
almost throwing his jaws out of place. Thus 
gagged, they were led through the streets 
for the derision of the mob. As they came 
just opposite me, I recognized one of them 
as brother Robin, the Huguenot preacher 
of St. Denis. Another was pastor Nicole, 
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and another the schoolmaster of Gimosac, 
the beloved teacher of my own little boy. 

''After marching these men through the 
town, jeered and spit upon by the crowd, the 
guards took them to prison. They were 
placed in heavy irons, a sentry was posted, 
and a number of large dogs turned into the 
prison yard. As they passed me I had man- 
aged to get very close in the throng. I am 
not saying that I did anything but look upon 
them," — ^the old man's eyes twinkled mer- 
rily — "but somehow or other pastor Robin 
found, when he got to the prison, that a file 
had been slipped into his garments. 

"Robin was too clever a man not to know 
what it was for. Soon the irons that fettered 
his legs were filed away, and he started to 
dig a hole in the wall of his prison. This was 
not hard to do, for the wall was of soft stone. 
Before long he had a large hole, and was 
making it still larger, when he heard a noise 
as though an earthquake was shaking the 
prison to pieces. It happened that the peo- 
ple had drunk many casks of liquor that day, 
and a pile of the empty casks, heaped against 
the outside of the wall, had been shaken by 
Robin's digging, and fell with a crash like 
thunder I 

"Robin gave himself up for lost. Surely 
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now the sentry would come to look, and find 
out what he was doing I But so much of the 
liquor that was taken out of the casks had 
gone into the sentry that he only wakened 
for a moment, heard no more, and fell 
a-snoring again I So, presently, Robin was 
out in the courtyard, at the mercy of the 
dogs. But when he left the prison God had 
put it into his mind to take some bread, 
which was left from his supper — ^he having 
no desire to eat it with his sore and strained 
jaws. This bread he threw to the dogs, who 
were quiet as the lions of Daniel. 

''He found an open gate, which led into 
the garden of the bishop's palace, dose by. 
Going in, he found the garden surrounded by 
a high wall. But, looking up, he saw against 
the moonlit sky a large pear tree dose to the 
wall. Having mounted this, he perceived on 
the outer side of the wall a chimney, to 
which he could easily leap. So at last he 
reached the house of a friend, who helped 
him safely out of the town." 

"Was it not dangerous for you. Master 
Bernard," said Jacqueline, "that Is, for who- 
ever gave Master Robin the file, in so public 
a place?" 

"Not nearly so dangerous as what my son 
Mathurin did, when but a boy of fifteen," 
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replied Palissy, with pride. "It happened 
that certain monks were sent into our town 
to preach against the Huguenots. The boys 
were much attracted to hear them, for they 
made many strange gestures and grimaces. 
They told their hearers all manner of evil 
against the Huguenots. One day, while one 
of them was preaching, he taught how men 
ought to purchase heaven by good works. 
Then my boy Mathurin, who stood near, 
cried out, 'No, no I for the Bible tells us that 
Christ purchased heaven by His sufferings 
and death, and bestows it on us freely by 
His mercy I' He spoke so loud that many 
heard, and a great disturbance arose; but 
some friends in the crowd slipped him out 
of sight." 

''But you yourself. Master Bernard,'' said 
Radegonde, "were in prison before this, you 
said." 

"Yes, my daughter," said Palissy. "I was 
arrested in Saintes while busy at my work, 
having done no act of violence; but it was 
well known that I spoke often to our Hugue- 
not brethren at their meetings. So many 
wealthy men in that neighborhood made use 
of me in planning and decorating their 
houses, that the magistrates feared they 
could not get me condemned in my home 
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town. So they determined to carry me 
secretly to Bordeaux by night. 

"They would have got mc away unknown, 
but that a friend of mine was watching in 
the vicinity of the prison, when he heard the 
tramping of horses. He hid himself and 
waited; presently he saw a troop of horse- 
men approach the prison gate, and a man 
brought out, muffled in a cloak. He could 
not tell whether or not it was L So he reeled 
out from his hiding-place like a drunken man, 
and began singing a carol. Just as the troop 
passed him, he shouted at the top of his 
voice the words of the song, *Save us 
at the latest hour!' I recognized his 
voice, and gave a shrill whistle in re- 
ply. My friends were informed of my 
whereabouts, and set themselves to insure my 
safety. But I shall always feel that what 
really protected me was the hand of God 
Himself. For look, my daughters, it was 
the skill of my handicraft that saved me ; and 
who gave me that but my Maker alone ?" 

"We have often heard of your wondrous 
pottery work. Master Bernard," said Rade- 
gonde. 

"From my early youth," said Palissy, "I 
was fond of modeling and drawing; I longed 
to picture in their wondrous forms and colors 
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the beautiful things I saw in God's world. I 
had no other book or teacher but the heavens 
and the earth, which are given to all to read. 
To show, by my art, the very likeness of 
plants and animals — ^the lizard that runs by 
the road, the butterfly that skims through the 
air, and the fish that darts in the brook, as 
well as every leaf and blossom of the chang- 
ing seasons — this has been my delight. 

''Long years I labored before I learned 
the secret of making those enamels in which 
my pottery is preserved. Hundreds of at- 
tempts were failures; the test of the furnace 
disappointed my hopes, and my beautiful 
models came out but charred pieces of clay. 
All my money was spent for pots and colors, 
and for fuel to keep the furnace glowing. 
My poor wife and children suffered with me, 
for seldom had we enough to eat; yet I al- 
ways had hope that some day I would suc- 
ceed in making more beautiful things than 
had ever been seen before. 

^'People thought me insane ; I was despised 
and scorned by all. At last success came, and 
then rich lords and noble ladies came to see 
my work, marveled at it, and paid great 
prices for it. Ah, you should have seen my 
decorations in the chateau of EcouenI the 
pavement of tiling in the chapel and gal- 
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leries, all covered with designs taken from 
the Scripture, colored so richly as to resem- 
ble the finest tapestry; the sixteen pictures 
of the Passion of our Lord, wrought in pot- 
tery; the grotto in the garden, where the 
whole rock from which the cascade fell was 
fashioned of my earthenware, with figures 
of frogs, lizards and serpents I On it I 
placed a rustic frieze, whereon was inscribed 
in mosaics of colored stones the sacred 
words, *Ho, everyone that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters.' For well resolved I was 
that none should look on my handiwork and 
forget my Lord I 

'^He it was who gave me all my skill ; and 
lo, in my hour of danger, that skill it was that 
saved me I For when I was brought to Bor- 
deaux, some of the noble lords who had seen 
my work came to the king and to his mother, 
Catherine de Medici, and told them of me. 
^He will be hanged or burned as a heretic,* 
they said, 'and his skill will be lost to your 
majesties forever.' *What matters his her- 
esy ?' laughed the queen-mother. 'It will not 
spoil the tints of his pottery I Even now I 
have a plan to build me a new palace. Let 
him live, and he shall be its decorator.' 

''So I was taken from prison and given the 
title of Potter to His Majesty. I went to 
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Paris and set up my workshop, assisted by 
my two sons, Nicole and Mathurin. My 
poor wife and six other children had long 
since been laid in the earth. 

"And now for many years I labored, secure 
in the patronage of the queen-mother. She 
it was who saved me at the time of the dread- 
ful massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, when 
she herself had persuaded her son to sign the 
edict condemning to death all French Protes- 
tants. Now the Duke of Guise, that relent- 
less persecutor, has persuaded the king that 
I am a dangerous man; and once more, it 
may well be for the last time, I am a prisoner 
for the Huguenot faith." 

Silence fell for a little space. Then 
Jacqueline shuddered nervously, and began 
to walk restlessly about. 

"How long the king delays his visit T' she 
said. "I would fain know the worst I" 

"Sit down again, daughter,'' said the old 
man, rousing from a vision of the beautiful 
things he had created, the books he had writ- 
ten, and the wonders of the earth he had 
loved to explore. "Sit down, and I will tell 
you another tale of God's goodness to our 
brethren, and how a poor Huguenot carpen- 
ter delivered a town I 

"The governor of Nismes was a cruel and 
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violent man. He treated all Protestants with 
the greatest barbarity, and drove many of 
the townspeople into exile, after seizing their 
goods. They went to a neighboring town, 
mourning always for their lost home; and 
those left behind were still being persecuted. 

"Now, beneath the wall of Nismes, between 
the gate and the castle, flowed the waters of 
an abundant spring. Its channel under the 
wall was closed by a grating. Just above 
this grating a sentry was placed, who was re- 
lieved every hour. At this time he would 
ring a bell, to call the soldier who was to 
take his place. There was always a short in- 
terval between the time one man left the 
wall and the moment when the other ap- 
peared. 

"Maderon, the carpenter, who knew all 
this, resolved that in those moments when 
the wall was unguarded he would use the 
time to file through the bars of the grating 
and make a way for his exiled brethren to 
enter and retake the town. Every evening 
he went down Into the ditch by the grating. 
A cord was tied to his body, and a friend 
who watched would pull the cord whenever 
the sentry left his post. 

"Then Maderon, down in the cold water, 
would file away as hard as he could until 
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another jerk of the cord told him that the 
new sentry was coming. The rushing of the 
waters drowned all the noise he made, as he 
left the grating and waited another hour 
for a chance to file a little more. In the 
morning he covered his work with mud, so 
that it should not be noticed. 

''Thus for fifteen nights he labored; then 
he sent word to the exiles to return and 
enter the town. It was a dark night when 
they gathered for the attempt. Some of 
them were fearful, because they were so few. 
As they hesitated, a flash of lightning startled 
them, and they turned to flee. But their 
brave pastor, catching them by their sleeves 
and pulling them back, declared, 'God has 
spoken I He is with us, and we shall take 
the town I' So they entered in, twenty fight- 
ing men in all. Others joined them in the 
streets, and they stormed the castle and over- 
came the cruel governor." 

The tale was hardly finished when steps 
were heard in the corridor, and in a few 
moments the kiiig appeared, with several at- 
tendants, ushered in with much ceremony by 
the jailer. 

King Charles IX was no longer a young 
man, nor did he look like a Idngly one. His 
drooping head and shifting eyes, with con- 
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stant glances behind him, showed that al- 
ready the vengeance of his evil deeds was 
overtaking him. This was the man around 
whose last hours, a few years later, the 
ghosts of murdered Huguenots would seem 
to rise, until he called in agony for his serv- 
ants to stand between him and the terrible 
visions of his outraged conscience. 

All bowed low before him. He curtly 
acknowledged their greeting, and at once be- 
gan to cross-question the two g^rls about 
the faith for which they were imprisoned. 
Two priests, who attended him, helped in the 
examination. 

How quick and keen the answers flew I 
Not in vain had Radegonde and Jacqueline 
been trained by their father, the pious attor- 
ney, to read and memorize the word of God 1 
The two young women knew the Scriptures 
better than their inquisitors; and as this be- 
came evident the king grew more and more 
impatient. 

"Hold!" at last he cried, "I came to bring 
you a chance of escape. If you will promise 
to attend mass, and worship once more ac- 
cording to the teachings of the most holy 
Catholic Church, you shall be released, and 
all your stubborn heresy will be pardoned. 
Will you, or will you not?" 
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And Radegonde, modestly but firmly, re* 
plied, "Your majesty, it is not according to 
our conscience/' 

"I see very well how the case stands," cried 
the angry monarch. 'Tou are obstinate 
women, who will be converted only by means 
of fire, and to the fire you shall go 1" 

Turning abruptly away, his eye fell on the 
venerable figure of the aged potter. A pang 
of regret touched his cold heart. 

"Good Bernard," he said, "for forty-five 
years you have been in the service of the 
queen, my mother, and in mine, and we have 
endured your living in your religion through 
fires and massacres. But now I am so hard 
pressed by the Duke of Guise and by my 
people that I have been compelled, despite 
my own wishes, to throw you and these two 
poor women into prison. They will be 
burned, and you also, if you do not suffer 
yourself to be converted." 

Then Palissy, the king's potter, rose up 
like a prophet of old, with his bright eye and 
hoary beard. 

"Sire," he said, "you have told me that 
you pity me, but it is I who pity you. For 
you have uttered the words, *I am com- 
pelled.' That was not spoken like a kingl 
These girls and I, who have a portion in the 
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kingdom of heaven, will teach you a more 
royal speech ; for neither the Duke of Guise, 
nor all the people, nor your majesty your- 
self, can compel a potter to bow the knee be- 
fore images, such as his own hands have 
made! We are not afraid to die I" 

Jacqueline, softly sobbing in the arms of 
her sister, scarcely heard the king depart. 
But when the door had clanged upon the 
royal exit a hand fell on her shoulder, and 
another on that of Radegonde. 

The look of one inspired had not passed 
from the face and bearing of Master Ber- 
nard. They looked on him with awe and 
reverence, as he raised his hands in benedic- 
tion. 

"Fear not, little flodcl" he exdaimed, "it 
is your Father's good pleasure to give you 
the Idngdoml And though ye pass to it 
through the fire, and I breathe my last in 
this dungeon, it is given to me to see that we 
perish not in vain I Some day men and wo- 
men shall know Christ better because you 
and I have testified of Him I Some day the 
word of God shall be free, and all people 
shall have it in their hearts and homes; 
some day a new nation shall rise beyond the 
sea, a refuge for the persecuted, and a shrine 
of liberty; and our people shall find freedom 
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there! Some day our Lord shall rule the 
nations of the earth I'' 

And even little Jacqueline forgot to weep, 
as the jailer led the sisters back to their nar- 
row cell. 
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The Price of a Book 

OB 

AS the great wooden latch fell noisily into 
its place behind the last hurrying cus- 
tomer, a tall, awkward youth of sixteen, 
bending over the disordered goods on the 
counter, turned to dress the emptied shelves 
with a sigh of relief. 

Outside, a weather-beaten sign swung 
creaking in the rising wind, and beckoned to 
the belated passers-by to read its important 
message : 

The youth inside was the son of the owner 
of the shop. It had been a hard day, with 
many duties and few sales. Most of the cus- 
tomers had been more disposed to criticise 
than to buy; the buyers had been possessed 
with the desire to haggle over the prices. 

When counter and shelves had been re- 
duced to a certain order that satisfied the 
uncritical taste of young William Maldon, 
he glanced out of the dingy little window to 
note with appreciation the growing shadows 
that heralded the quick approach of nig^t, in 
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this autumntide of 1542, being ''the xxxiv 
yeare of the kjmge's most gracious reygne." 

William Maldon knew the year of King 
Harry the Eighth, "his reygne," for he had 
seen it that very morning in a proclamation 
fastened to the door of the parish church; 
and he had read it through, even while the 
red-faced parish priest had stood near by, 
glowering and cursing at the crowd of towns- 
folk who had gathered at the sound of the 
hanuner-strokes, and listened while a com- 
rade read it aloud, with emphatic conunents 
of his own. 

It was not the king, but his message, that 
interested William; for he had read there 
that it "hathe pleased the kinges maj- 
estic — ^to permyt and commaunde the Bible 
being translated into our mother tongue, to 
be syncerely taught and declared by the 
curates, and to bee openlye layde furthe in 
every parrishe churche." 

The recollection of the king's words, and 
the security from interruption that the even- 
ing shadows promised, added a joyous con- 
fidence to William's bearing as he reached 
beneath a heavy roll of cloth and drew forth 
a small, thick volume. Lovingly, with spark- 
ling eye, he opened the book and slowly 
turned its heavily lettered pages. The book 
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was a copy of William Tyndale's translation 
of the New Testament. 

The boy's fingers halted among the pages 
of the Epistle to the Romans, and his eyes 
moved rapidly as over well-known ground. 
Absorbed, he did not hear approaching steps 
until the hollow clatter of the door-latch and 
the rustle of the leaves of his book in the 
evening breeze recalled him to the outside 
world. 

With a nervous start he closed the book 
and lowered it from sight. But a second 
glance assured him, and he placed the vol- 
ume on the counter again. 

"Ah, it IS you, Gaffer Girton !" he said, in 
a tone of relief. "You are well come. I 
thought it had been my father, and that 
might have been ill for me !" 

"How so, my lad?" responded the new- 
comer, an elderly man, whose form was 
somewhat bent, but whose face, though lined 
with care, was distinguished by a mild, un- 
troubled glance and a look of quiet content. 
"How so? Does not the father agree with 
the king's will?" 

"I know not whether he has yet learned 
of to-day*s message," replied the boy. "He 
went forth from home yestermorn, to barter 
with the manor-folk and the farmers. But 
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he has ever said, since the first word came, 
that it is not King Harry's will or work, 
and the priest here has encouraged him in 
that thought." 

"Aye I" said Gaffer Girton, "the priest 
says that this is the doing of Cranmer. But 
I have said to his face, *Then blessed be 
Cranmer for the good he has wrought in the 
king's name, and may the king be blessed 
when he rejoiceth in the good that hath been 
done under his name I' '* 

"Will the word that came this day make 
plain the path of the gospel?'* asked young 
William Maldon. 

"It should," replied the old man, "though 
we have had right enough this year and more 
to read the Bible. Dost remember the May- 
morn after King Harry's first proclamation 
had come?" he continued after a pause. "It 
was a naughty priest who walked past the 
poor men, like myself, who had gadiered in 
the rear of the church to hear Martin Sorel 
read the blessed Book 1 Fie 1 for the words 
he used," and a mischievous smile flickered 
over Gaffer Girton's face. 

"I remember well how angry the priest 
was," replied William. "And I have often 
wondered how the Bible came so quickly, 
when the king's pleasure had but just been 
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proclaimed.'^ 

A broader smile trickled through the 
wrinkles on old Girton's face, like water 
through the channels from the brook. 

''Ah, that must have seemed strange 1'' he 
said, ''but Master William Tyndale and his 
book had not lacked friends in merry Eng- 
land for many years. I could have named 
not a few in our town of Chelmsford here, 
and many more throughout the county of 
Essex," and the old man shook his head 
wisely. 

"Oh I" said William, "there were some 
who already held them secretly?" 

Old Gaffer Girton nodded knowingly. 

"Dost remember. Gaffer, when I came 
and stood with you in the group at the 
back of the church, while Master Sorel 
read?" continued the youth. "My hand 
found its way to your shoulder, and I knew 
it not, while I heard the words the priests 
seemed to have forgotten." 

"Aye, lad, I mind me that thy face was 
filled with wonder at first. Then sadness and 
fear looked out of thine eyes, until one morn- 
ing it was as if the sun shone upon thee 
through the oriel window," said the old man 
fondly. "But that light never shone from 
the sky, eh, lad?" 
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Young William Maldon flushed, and awk- 
wardly busied himself with a bale of cloth; 
but the same look of content that marked 
Gaffer Girton's face rested quietly on his 
own. 

"My father knew not for weeks that I 
listened to the reading," resumed the youth. 
"But the priest must have told him, for he 
haled me away, once and again and yet again, 
and it was with no gentle hand. My ears 
were minded of his hands for many an hour 
after, and my body cried grievously against 
his strength. But," continued William with 
a chuckle, " 'twas a good thing the days of 
his wrath were in the winter, for the cloth of 
my doublet was thick and good 1 I fear me, 
though, that his anger will be bitter when he 
learns of this," and William ran his fingers 
over the open Bible before him. 

"Knows he not?" asked Gaffer Girton, 
anxiously. 

"None knows it at the house," replied Will- 
iam, "saving only Thomas Jeffrey, our 'pren-» 
tice. We laid our money together to buy 
this, and his right to the book is greater than 
mine, for he gave the most; but he waits on 
me to read it, for my knowledge is greater 
than his." 

"And how came that, lad, when thou wert 
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the master's son and Thomas but the 'pren- 
tice?" 

"Do you mean the money?" asked Will- 
iam. "Oh, perhaps because I was the mas- 
ter's son, and there was no price to pay me I 
But for the reading, it was fitting that I 
should know more; for the kin of Thomas 
are poor, and there was no silver for his 
schooling." 

"But whence came thy learning, lad?" 
asked the old man. "Our worthy priest will 
have nothing to do with the English, save 
to curse and swear roundly; while our 
scholars think of naught but the Latin, and 
now of a little Greek. Our men of learning 
despise the speech of the people as brutish." 

"When my father saw that I must needs 
be busy with something, he said, 'Come, lad, 
and read the Latin matins with me. That 
will save thy soul and give thee favor with 
the priest' This I did, but with a heavy 
heart and little advantage ; for my father was 
often away, and the priest could not always 
be found in the morning. Then, thought I, 
what shall hinder me to learn to read Eng- 
lish, that I may have the New Testament 
and read therein myself? Thanks to your 
own good help" — ^the old man looked pleased 
— "Master Martin Sorel found a way to put 
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an old primer in my hands, and his counsel 
guided me until I reached unto 'patrissapy- 
entia.' It was a fearsome word! Sundays, 
also, I plied the primer, while Thomas and 
Richard, my brother, fared forth to the 
country lanes and the rabbit warrens." 

"It was a heavy task, lad," murmured 
Gaffer Girton, approvingly, "and it was 
bravely and quickly done." 

"Ah, Gaffer, I was minded to quit more 
than once before 'patrissapyentia' cried out 
at me from the primer I But I thought of 
Master William Tyndale and his book that I 
was minded to read. But what lies beyond 
'patrissapyentia' I have not yet found out, 
for the words that Master Tyndale hath 
chosen are not so hard as that. Neverthe- 
less, I know 'patrissapyentia' and other griev- 
ous words, and I have found many of them 
in Master John Frith, his book, on the Sacra- 
ments. Gaffer Girton, why do men speak 
with more grievous words in their books than 
doth God in His?" 

"I know not," replied the old man 
thoughtfully. "The wisdom of God is 
higher and harder than the wisdom of man." 

"Aye, but the words He speaketh are 
lower and easier," responded William. "Yet 
does their meaning deepen as they are read. 
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Gaffer, what does the blessed St. Paul mean 
when he says, 'And fashion not yourselves 
like unto this world'?" 

Old man and youth bent over the open 
page before them, but the eager question was 
not to be answered then. A thick-set youth 
of seventeen years ran heavily into the shop 
before the startled pair could hide the book. 
It was Thomas Jeffrey, the 'prentice, and his 
mouth opened in dismay when he saw what 
lay between them on the counter. 

''Master sent to call thee home," he man- 
aged to say, after several vigorous gulps to 
keep his heart where it belonged. "And 
what will be to do with that there, now?" 
he stammered, with shaking finger pointed at 
the modest volume lying quietly open before 
them. 

"All is well, Tom," assured William. 
"Gaffer Girton knows, and will say naught. 
I have told him how we got it, and he is 
glad." 

" 'Tis all right now," replied Thomas, 
with a shake of his head, "but the sweeties 
never looked better than when we hid the 
money for the book, and I knew where it 
was hid !" 

"We bought it from Master Sorel," said 
William to Gaffer Girton. 
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"On MayKiay," added Thomas. 

"Then we did not know what to do with 
it," laughed William, "so we put it in our 
bed straw, until a better place was found. I 
mind me one night I dreamed Farmer Tuck's 
old bull had gored me against the orchard 
wall; but when I woke it was the book jabbed 
between my shoulders I" 

"Then he put it under me," said Thomas, 
"and I awakened after while with a yell, 
thinking that the master had hold of me for 
dropping a roll of gray cloth in the mud. 
The words of the book are tender, as the 
young master reads them to me ; but, verily, 
its shell is hard! But the master sent for 
thee. Will, and it were well to go quickly, for 
he is tired from the day's journey." 

With a promise to come in soon again, 
and a quiet "God-speed," old Gaffer Girton 
left the boys at their task of closing shop. It 
was quickly done, after their precious book 
had been safely tucked away in its hiding- 
place; and together the boys started whist- 
ling up the street. 

"No time to read to-night. Tommy, lad," 
said William, just before they reached their 
house gate. "I'm sorry I" 

"That can wait for the morrow. Master 
Will, if all is well till then," muttered 
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Thomas. "The master is wonderful hard to 
please this even. He 's heard summat, and 
mebbe there be troubles waiting I" And with 
uneasy thoughts of his own he followed 
young William into the house. 

• ••.«.. • 

The home of the Maldons, like many 
others in that time of the searching of hearts, 
had been invaded by the questions and 
divisions that the Reformation produced. 
As the Master had given warning, "A man's 
foes shall be they of his own household," 
even so was it in this new time of testing 
whether one should obey God rather than 
man. Here, as was the case in many other 
homes, youth had responded simply and di- 
rectly to the clear call of the gospel, while 
those who had submitted for years to the 
ordinances of the Roman Church found it 
hard to break away from its threatenings and 
commands. An atmosphere of foreboding 
seemed to close around both boys as they 
shut the door behind them. 

"Art late to-night, my boy; the father 
was asking for thee in no good humor when 
he came, and I have kept thy evening por- 
tion by the fire, though it — " 

"I could not come at once, mother, for 
Gaffer Girton was with me," replied WiU- 
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iam, bending eagerly over his well-filled 
platter by the hearth, with a growing boy's 
hunger showing in every movement. 

"Aye, Gaffer Girtonl" sniffed Mistress 
Maldon angrily. "I fear me he is ill com- 
pany for thee ! There are those who say he 
is a heretic, and that he readeth the Bible 
against the priest's will. And thou art ever 
curious to do the same, though we have told 
thee—" 

"But where is father?" asked William, 
coughing lightly because of the dust his moth- 
er's hurried movements had raised from the 
dry rushes on the floor. "I thought he 
wanted me." 

"Hush, lad ! He sleeps in his great chair 
within the other room. He is wearied by 
his hard journey to-day, and 'twere well for 
thee not to wake him. But as for the Bible," 
resumed Mistress Maldon, "it is not — " 

"Where is Richard, mother?" said Wilt 
iam, in another effort to change the subject. 

"To bed, for the hour is eight of the night; 
and Tom hath followed him, the sleepy- 
head I But it is better to sleep than to read 
the — ^William, thou didst not cross thyself 
before meat !" said his mother, accusingly. 

William flinched, and it was on his lips to 
say he had forgotten; but with a sudden 
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Straightening of his shoulders he said gravely, 
"No, mother, that I did not." 

"And why? Is it Gaffer Girton and his 
like?" 

"Nay, mother, it is God and His Word 1" 

"But the priest saith — " began Mistress 
Maldon, with a voice that took to trembling 
violently. 

"Yea, mother, but the priest saith not what 
God saith, as I have learned often of late," 
replied her son with growing boldness. "I 
have seen the Scriptures for myself, and they 
set not forth the things we see oftenest in 
the church ; but rather do they speak against 
such doings." 

A great fear seized Mistress Maldon, in 
which her former irritation was lost. To her 
these were perilous words indeed. They 
were hateful, too, as she knew them to be 
also to her husband ; but love for the offender 
rose uppermost in this dreadful hour, for he 
was her boy. 

"The saints preserve usl" she gasped. 
"Who hath lugged thee into this great evil? 
Gaffer Girton and Martin Sorel and Master 
Moon of the grammar school, I '11 be 
bound I Thou hast not wit enough for it 
thyself. Come, my lad," and the mother's 
voice came more softly, "here is the crucifix. 
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See, here is the holy water in the bowl at Its 
foot that I bought with the priest's blessing 
yestermom. Kneel with me and cross thy- 
self for the sinful words thou hast spoken 
but now. Then knock on thy breast to 
frighten the evil thoughts that wicked men 
have planted there. Thus, when thy father 
waketh, it will be well with thee !" 

"But how can I, mother?" replied William 
in a troubled voice, for his mother's plead- 
ing moved him deeply. "What worketh the 
careless blessing of a priest whose life is 
evil? And what will avail the cross marked 
on the forehead — " 

"Speak not evil of the priest, lad!" said 
his mother, with sudden sharpness. "He 
holds thy soul above the fires of hell. What 
if he should loose his grip?" 

"Nay, mother, it is God that holdeth us 
all, even as He holdeth the sparrow," cor- 
rected William. 

"But when the priest walketh in proces- 
sion with the blessed Host uplifted, and the 
great cross is held aloft, 'twere well to kneel 
and hold up thy hands. Then is the priest 
mighty, for he beareth in his hands the 
Christ, who will surely do the will of Him 
who bringeth Him to earth in the mass I" 

"Nay, nay, mother 1 1 cannot do that more, 
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for it is naught but idolatry," objected Will- 
iam emphatically. '*I have seen for myself 
in the Bible that it is plainly against the com- 
mandment of God» where He saith, *Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image, 
thou shalt not bow down to it nor worship 
it.' As for the body of Christ in the priest's 
hands, I have read in John Frith, his book, 
on the Sacraments — ^" 

"Ah, thou thief of God's honor I" cried 
Mistress Maldon in angry terror, ''if thy 
father heard thee he would hang thee! 
Canst thou not worship the cross, as do thy 
betters ?" 

"I cannot, mother." 

''Why, lad, it was put on thee when thou 
wert first born ; it was about thee when thou 
wert carried to thy christening; and it must 
be laid on thee when thou art dead !" 

"But, mother — " 

"Hush thee, and to bed before thy father 
hears thee I Sleep were better than this evil 
talk," said his mother with a gesture of dis- 
missal. 

So William went up to his room, and, after 
he had hidden John Frith's book on the 
Sacraments, he crawled into the broad bed 
between Thomas Jeffrey, the 'prentice, and 
his brother Richard. 
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But there was to be little sleep for him 
that night. Even as he was completing his 
simple preparations for rest, he had heard 
his mother weeping. Now the deeper tones 
of his father's voice could be heard, and a 
word that he caught now and then told him 
only too well what they discussed. 

William shivered in anticipation, as his 
father's voice rose, and he burrowed deeply 
in the straw between the two boys. Richard 
murmured sleepily, "Have done with thy 
kicking!" and instinctively he pulled more of 
the cover toward himself. 

But Thomas, clutching his end of the 
cover as it was sliding past his fingers, started 
to roll himself in, while he muttered, 
"Comin', master, but 'tis mortal early to 
rise !" 

Then the stair door opened with a bang, 
and William heard his father's heavy tread 
ascending, as he called back, " 'Tis what I 
feared, and it jibes with what Black Moll 
Hewitt's lad told me as I came into town. 
He 'd been looking in the shop window, and 
he saw the book, he said." 

"In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, so be it I" chat- 
tered William beneath his breath. "But 
what's to hold my father? and what's to 
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say? and what 's to do?" 

His questions were quickly settled when 
his father pushed open the door, and, brand- 
ishing a heavy clothyard, shouted in a ter- 
rible voice, "How now, sirrah? Tell me, 
who is thy schoolmaster in this knavery?" 

William winced under the biting accusa- 
tion of his father's tone, but he rose on his 
elbow to answer, when his father continued : 

"It needs not to answer, thou disgrace to 
our teaching! I have seen much, but have 
not heeded as I should. Now I have heard 
more, and there remains naught for thee but 
to recant thy blasphemies against the cruci- 
fix, and such like evils that thy schoolmaster 
hath taught thee against God's priests." 

"Sir, my father," said William, as a 
strange, new courage possessed him, "I have 
no schoolmaster but God, and no new learn- 
ing have I in this but His most ancient com- 
mandments." 

"Thou liest, thief of Godl" cried the 
father in a rage. "Come here!" and wrap- 
ping his fingers in the boy's thick hair, he 
began pulling him from the bed. 

The other boys had been wakened by the 
tumult, and Thomas, startled by the forbid- 
ding face of his master, started to rise, thus 
opening the way for William's body to be 
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dragged out upon the floor. 

"Tell me, who is thy schoolmaster, boy?" 
shouted the father, as he brought the heavy 
rod in his hand down upon his son's body. 

"I have none, saving God and His word, 
as I have already said, father." 

''Who hath taught thee to despise Holy 
Church, and to defy the king's injunctions? 
Have I not told thee that it is the king's 
will that the common people should be in- 
structed of the priests?" continued his father 
fiercely, all the while striking heavily with his 
rod. 

"Nay, father," answered William, in 
words broken by the violence of his beating, 
"the king's word — is given — ^that-— each may 
— read — ^it — for himself!" 

The father paused. 

"What sayest? Whose lie is that?" he de- 
manded. 

"Sir, my father, the word is upon the 
church door, by the king's command. It came 
to-day." 

"It is the work of that heretic, Cranmer !" 
replied Master Maldon stubbornly. "But 
thou hast disobeyed me, and thou must 
suffer," and the rod began to rise and fall 
more violently than ever. 

A strange rejoicing took possession of the 
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youth. A voice within seemed to whisper, 
'^Courage, my lad I Thou art beaten for 
Christ's sake 1" The wonder of it dulled the 
pain of his punishment. He thought of the 
stripes laid upon Christ, and with the thought 
his own seemed to heal at once. There was 
not a tear in his eye, not even the smart of 
their approach, he noted with momentary 
wonder. 

The wearied arms of Master Maldon fell 
to his side, and, casting his son toward the 
bed with one last effort, he said gruffly, '*To 
bed again, and sleep, if thou canst I But find 
not thy way again to where men gather to 
talk about the Bible and despise God's 
Church." 

"Sir, my father," replied William, " 'tis 
only at the alehouses that men talk so, as I 
have heard; and 'tis full well known that 
such folk are not found among the readers 
of the Bible." 

^'Silence, sirrah ! 'Tis no word of thine I 
want! By St. Dunstan's poker, mistress," 
shouted the father, "look to this lad of ours ! 
There are no tears in his eyes. Verily, he is 
past grace when he weepeth not after my 
hands have been upon him I" 

Then his rage broke forth with redoubled 
force, and he reached toward his son, who 
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had crawled into his place again behind 
Thomas Jeffrey. His hand, however, fell 
upon the 'prentice's shoulder, whom, with an 
impatient shake, he ordered, ''Tom, go down 
into the shop and fetch me a halter, for I 
will hang this scamp 1" 

Thomas shivered, but did not rise. ''Mas- 
ter, it is cold," he objected, to gain time ; for 
there was no question where his loyalty be- 
longed. 

"Do as I tell thee, thou lout!" 

"Nay, master, I cannot; for my hosen 
have holes that the mistress must mend be- 
fore I arise," protested Thomas. 

"I will break thy bones for this, but go 
now as I bid thee," demanded Master Mal- 
don. 

"Break them now, master," suggested 
Thomas, whose loyalty lifted him to a cour- 
age that was not usual. In his simple mind 
a plan had formed to divert his master's fury. 
He continued, "Master, 'twas I that broke 
the grindstone. Poachin' Hal told me as it 
would make one wise to look through it, and 
I tried it I" 

A grim smile swept over Master Maldon's 
face, as he said, "That shall be attended to 
to-morrow." 

Then, turning to his wife, he said, "Mis- 
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tress, do thou fetch me a halter, for 't/eere 
better that I hang him than that another 
should;' 

But, seeing at length that none would do 
his bidding, he went himself on his angry 
errand. As his retreating footsteps were 
heard in the room below, Mistress Maldon 
began with tears to lament, and say, ''My 
son, see how thou hast robbed thy mother 
of joy ; and consider the anger of thy father, 
for I never saw him so angered before." 

The tears of his mother did what his 
father's wrath could not do with William, 
and he wept But in his grief his saddest 
thought was that his parents knew not the 
things he had so happily learned in these past 
months, and for this he wept anew. 

''Thomas Jeffrey," said Mistress Maldon, 
turning to the 'prentice, "arise, and make 
thee ready^ for I -cannot tell what the master 
will do in his anger I" 

So Thomas arose to do the bidding of his 
mistress, quite forgetful of his former ob- 
jections; for the grim determination in the 
footfalls of the approaching master struck 
with a note of foreboding upon the hearts of 
all. There might be quick need of someone, 
he thought, and so he made haste to be 
ready. 
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Then Master Maldon entered with the 
halter ; but at the sight of her husband Mis- 
tress Maldon ran forward to meet him, say- 
ing, "Good sir, my husband, let the lad alone. 
He hath been punished enough, I trow. Our 
lad is over young for such treatment !" 

But he put her aside, and, walking to the 
bed, was twisting the leather about his son's 
neck, when Thomas, who had dressed with 
surprising quickness and had lain down again 
in front of William, said, "Good master, hast 
forgotten about the grindstone ? 'Tis broken 
in a score of pieces, and I would my beating 
were over with I" 

The halter was drawn tight by now, and, 
pushing his 'prentice aside. Master Maldon 
began to pull his son out of bed. 

Then Mistress Maldon remembered only 
that she was a mother — ^the mother of him 
whose mouth was gasping for breath; and 
she cried aloud, pulling fiercely at her hus- 
band's arms, "Hold, my man, or I will re- 
pent me that I ever saw thee I Seest thou not 
the evil thou art working? It is our boy that 
lies before thee — ^my son and thine !" 

And little Richard's shrill treble rose in 
accusing grief, while his tears rained down 
upon his brother's face, as he cried out, "Ah, 
thou naughty father I Let my brother Will 
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a-be I I must have him for my bird-snares ; 
and who will sew my football when it is 
ripped, if he be dragged thus?" 

A dull flush mantled Master Maldon's 
face, and the halter dropped from his hands. 

"The saints know I meant it not," he mut- 
tered. "It was but to scare the lad for his 
folly. Lift him up, Tom, and get to bed, all 
of you, for the morn cometh over soon." 
Then, with swiftly-gathering shame redden- 
ing his face, Master Maldon left the room, 
followed by his wife. 

"It hurts I" said William, rubbing his neck 
tenderly, as the boys cuddled down close to- 
gether in the straw. "But I care not now, 
since it was to witness for a good thing." 

" 'Twill be all right by morn," said Thomas 
Jeffrey, consolingly; "and then the master 
will remember the grindstone. Master Will, 
would it comfort thee to have the Bible all 
for thine own ? I care not overmuch for the 
money now that it is gone, and thou canst 
always read for me anyhow." So Thomas 
Jeffrey practiced the art of pity awkwardly, 
but with good heart. 

But little Richard crept nearer and said 
anxiously, "Will, dost think my ball could be 
mended on the morrow? Tad Plunkett 
ripped it with his hob-nails to-day." 
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On this wise both boys lightened the heart 
of William Maldon; and then they all fell 
asleep quickly, for it must be remembered 
that they were only boys. But in the room be- 
yond there was no sleep, for the good wife 
forgot her customary awe of her husband, 
and told him many things that could be taken 
only in silence. 

It was some days before William Maldon 
ventured out again. Meanwhile he had seen 
little of his father, and had heard less; but 
Mistress Maldon had been in and out of her 
son's room on so many errands and with so 
many questions that only the mother-love 
kept them from being wearisome. 

Then youth asserted itself, and the out-of- 
doors alluringly invited him. Almost uncon- 
sciously William's steps turned toward the 
shop. The dim, battered face of the old sign 
seemed to brighten as he drew near, and it 
creaked a merry greeting, as if to say that 
matters had gone fairly well, considering 
they were in Tom Jeffrey's charge, but every- 
thing would be as it should be now that the 
young master had returned. 

Just under the sign William came face to 
face with Gaffer Girton, and a tender radi- 
ance overspread the old man's face at the 
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sight of his young friend. 

''It is good for my dim eyes to see thee, 
lad/' the old man said. '1 have heard of 
the trials that befell thee, but methinks that 
the night of that sorrow is past." 

"I trust so, Gaffer," replied William, "for 
it was hard to bear. My neck yet grieves 
me," — and his hand moved lightly over the 
scar still faintly visible — "but I have naught 
to say. My father and mother thought they 
had done God's good service at that time. 
What my father will do now that I am about, 
I know not." 

"Have no fear, my lad 1" said Gaffer Gir- 
ton, with confidence. "I chanced to pass thy 
father within the hour, and he hath seen the 
king's will with new eyes, now that our priest 
hath been removed for evils that have come 
to light. Thou wilt not need to hide the Book 
now, I trow !" 

"That would be joy indeed. Gaffer," re- 
plied William, in a voice grown suddenly 
husky. "But there was a question left un- 
answered between us when last we met. 
Might we have converse now about it?" 

"Of a surety, my son!" said Gaffer Gir- 
ton quickly, and they entered the shop to- 
gether. 

About the same time Master Maldon was 
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saying to his wife, *'I have learned that there 
is truth in this, the king's will. And I have 
also learned that our priest hath not been 
true; for the word has come that has re-* 
moved him for his evil deeds. Mayhap 
there has been some reason in much that our 
lad hath said and done." 

To which his wife answered promptly, 
^'Sir, my husband, I am glad thou hast found 
it out at last, for I knew it all the while I" 

And all that Master Maldon could do was 
to look upon his wife in wonder, and hold 
his peace. 
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The Courage of Grizel 

MOTHER, they are coming again! I 
saw their steel caps glinting, and I 
heard the horses tramp I" 

"Tell your father, quickly ! I will go down 
and meet them. Perhaps I can gain time for 
him to get into the wood !" 

Lady Hume rose from her chair and left 
the room with unfaltering step. Danger had 
become familiar to her, since the day — ^now 
more than three years ago — ^when her hus- 
band. Sir Patrick Hume, had first been ar- 
rested and taken to Stirling castle a prisoner, 
"for reasons known to the king." Those 
reasons were no more nor less than his firm 
stand with the Covenanters of Scotland. 

More than a hundred years had passed 
since the time of John Knox, the Scottish re- 
former. In his days those nobles of Scot- 
land who had accepted the Reformation had 
taken a solemn oath, called the "First Cove- 
nant," by which they pledged themselves to 
obey God and their conscience, in spite of all 
who should try to prevent them. 

Now a persecuting line of kings sat on the 
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throne of England and Scotland, and for 
many years the Protestants of the United 
Kingdom had suffered for their faith. In 
Scotland they were hunted down like wild 
beasts by the merciless dragoons, and many 
had no refuge but the heather and the caves 
of the hillsides. 

While Lady Hume met the troopers at the 
door with quiet dignity. Sir Patrick and his 
daughter Grizel were hurrying toward the 
woods, in which stood an ancient stone 
church. For many generations the ancestors 
of the Humes had been christened, wedded 
and buried in the old church of Polwarth. 
Now it was almost a ruin, well concealed in 
a dense grove. 

By the time Grizel returned, the dragoons 
were gone. Her mother, white and trem- 
bling, met her on the staircase. 

'Is he safe?" she whispered, glancing 
down to make sure that the staring servants 
had gone back to their quarters, to talk over 
the visit of the troopers. 

"He reached the church before they left 
the doorstep here," Grizel assured her. "I 
watched them all pass before I came out of 
the woods. Mother, he dare not come home 
any more t This is the second time the dra* 
goons have been here since he came back. I 
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am sure some of the servants must have told 
that he was home. It is not safe for him to 
be here I" 

Lady Hume drew the girl into her private 
dressing-room, and shut the door. 

'Xassie," she said, '1 know not whom to 
trust. My waiting-maids watch me ; the chil- 
dren are small, and may thoughtlessly repeat 
news that will cost their father's life. You 
only, and old Sandy, must know what we plan 
now. I know you are a brave girl, my 
Grizel. When first they took your father to 
Stirling, young as you were, you were strong 
and quiet, and did not wail as the other little 
ones did. And all last year, when he lay a 
prisoner in Dumbarton, what should I have 
done but for your visits to him there in the 
castle?" 

^'That was easy, mother dear," said Grizel. 
''The governor was kind, and he thought I 
was nothing but a wee girl, because I am 
small and slender. He let me in willingly to 
see father; he never suspected me, as he 
would if you had gone. He little knew the 
books and letters that went in and out under 
my cloak!" She laughed out, a whole- 
hearted, girlish ripple of merriment. Lady 
Hume smiled faintly. 

'Tou have a harder task now, dear 
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Grizel," she said. 'Xast night your father 
and I talked long over what must be done, 
and we decided that you only could save 
him." 

"I, mother?" exclaimed Grizel, "what can 
I do?" 

Lady Hume rose and opened the door, 
crossed the outer room and looked into the 
corridor; returning, closed and barred the 
lattice at the window. Then she sat down 
and drew Grizel to her side. 

"Listen close, daughter, for your father's 
life depends on it t Until now he has hidden 
in the old church till danger was past, and 
then come home again. But last time, when 
he came out, he saw a man running away, and 
he believed one of the servants had spied 
on him. The reward that is offered for him 
may tempt some of them to betray him. 
There is one hiding place about the church 
that most of the servants — except the older 
ones, who are not likely to be traitors— do 
not know; and if they did, they would never 
dare to look there for him." 

Lady Hume paused, and scanned her 
daughter's face closely. It had grown al- 
most as pale as her own. 

"The vault!" It was scarcely so much as 
a whisper. Grizel had never seen the vault 
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under the old church, where generations of 
her ancestors slept in their crumbling coffins, 
but she had heard of it and knew that the 
superstitious villagers stood in great awe of 
passing the church after dark. **01d Laird 
Tanunas," her forefather of some centuries 
back, was believed to be very fond of walk- 
ing about the churchyard on dark autumn 
nights. 

"Yes," said her mother, "it is the only 
place, and safer than any other we could 
find. But he must stay there all the time. 
Someone must take him food and other com- 
forts. If I should do it all the household 
would know. But you, Grizel — " 

She paused ; Grizel made no reply. 

"It must be done by night!" concluded 
Lady Hume, and waited for her daughter's 
answer. It was delayed only a moment. 

"The first thing," declared Grizel, rising 
energetically, "is to make him a bed! 
Mother, we dare not carry a whole bed to 
the vault; we must take haps and cushions, 
and make a couch, bit by bit. May I tell 
old Sandy, and bid him help me ?" 

Two weeks had passed, and every night 
Grizel had journeyed alone, not daring even 
to carry a lantern, out through the woods 
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to the old church, and down into the gloomy 
vault where her father was hidden. 

It was not possible for him to light a fire 
to take the chill from that damp, under- 
ground place ; so she had toiled faithfully to 
bring him warm clothing— a piece at a time, 
hidden under her cloak, lest the servants spy- 
ing her should wonder at her carrying a large 
bundle. No one but her mother and old 
Sandy suspected the 'laird's" whereabouts, 
and Sandy went only on the first night, when 
there was much to be carried. 

''Grizel is getting to be an old woman I" 
grumbled James, her younger brother, one 
day. ''She never has time to play with us 
any more, and she falls asleep sometimes 
when we are talking to her I And she eats — 
I never saw her eat so mucht She empties 
her plate at dinner time twice as often as I 
dol" 

''Grizel is growing to be a great lassie," 
said his mother. ''She is older than you, and 
needs to eat more.'' 

"She cats more than yourself, mother 1" 
responded the observant James. "You watch 
her at dinner to-day 1" 

This was Grizel's hardest problem — ^to 
seeure enough food for her father with- 
out arousing suspicion. The servant who 
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waited at table stood just behind Lady 
Hume's chair, so that it was impossible for 
her to secrete anything. Grizel, down the 
table among the "bairns," had to be trusted 
to do it all ; and this was the more difficult be- 
cause she had always been noted for a small 
appetite. 

"They call me Greedy Grizel," she in- 
formed her father on her nightly visits, half 
laughing and half crying, "and then I get too 
little to keep you from being hungry." 

"I need but little," he would reply, consol- 
ing her. "I have nothing to do but sit here, 
and can easily be content with small rations." 
But Grizel fretted that she could not pro- 
vide for him better, and almost starved her- 
self to carry him more. 

On the day when James announced her 
misdeeds to his mother, Grizel had resolved 
on a bold stroke. The meal was one of 
which her father was very fond — 3. sheep's 
head, with broth made from it. 

She could not carry off the broth, but she 
was determined he should have a liberal 
share of the meat. This would not be easy, 
for James inherited his father's fondness for 
the dish, and supped his broth with one eye 
on the platter where the sheep's head lay, 
seeing it was nearer to Grizel's place than he 
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thought proper. 

The broth was fast disappearing from the 
bowls when little Maisie, in haste to reach 
the bottom of her dish, raised it to her lips 
to drink the last drops. Mischievous Allan, 
who sat beside her, chose that moment to 
jog her elbow. The bowl fell with a clatter, 
breaking into a dozen pieces, and a wail 
arose from indignant Maisie, doubly injured 
by having the broth descend outside of her 
fat little throat, instead of inside t 

This was Grisel's chance. To add to the 
confusion, she deliberately set her foot on 
the tail of Allan's dog, which lay under the 
table waiting for scraps. In the turmoil that 
followed, the sheep's head and Grizel man- 
aged to disappear together, before the star- 
tled diners could see exactly what had hap- 
pened. 

It was well she had vanished quickly, for 
no sooner was order restored — fortunately, 
while the servant had gone out with the 
pieces of the broken bowl — ^than James cried, 
in righteous horror, "Mother, will you look 
what Grizel has done ? While we have been 
supping our broth, she has eaten the whole 
sheep's head, bones and all 1" 

It was "Greedy Grizel" more than ever 
after that; but Grizel rejoiced as she sat in 
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the old vault that night, by the dim light of a 
candle, watching her father devour his favor- 
ite dish with relish, and heard him laugh as 
he had not for many days, while she 
described Maisie's lamentations, the surprise 
of Allan's poor dog, and the echoes of wrath 
which followed her, as she escaped with the 
prize I 

*'He has got to come out of that place, 
mother dear I Since we had these rains, the 
water runs down the walls; and it is getting 
so cold ! He is stiff from the chill of it, and 
he walks like an old man I'' 

Lady Hume shook her head despairingly. 

**I cannot see how you will manage it, 
Grizel," she said. 

"I have a plan," said Grizel. "You know 
the bed-room on the ground floor of the 
house, next to the store-room, where nobody 
ever sleeps unless we have a great many 
visitors?" 

"It would not be safe, child I" said her 
mother. "It has been searched already by 
the dragoons, and they will surely do it 
again." 

"I don't want you to put him in there, 
mother," said Grizel, laughing. "I only 
want you to give it to me for my bed-room." 
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"To you ?** queried Lady Hume in amaze- 
ment. 

"Don't you see, mother? There is no 
cellar under that, or under the store-room. 
But if Sandy and I could lift the floor and dig 
out a place, and line it with boards, it would 
be warm and dry for a man to sleep in !" 

"My child!" exclaimed Lady Hume, 
"what a wild project! How could you dig 
without being heard ? And what would you 
do with the earth you removed? And 
how—" 

"Now, mother, all that is planned," said 
her daughter calmly. "All I want you to do 
is to tell the maids to help me move my things 
there, because Ailie is growing so big that 
the little bed is too narrow for us — and she 
really does toss about dreadfully 1 Night be- 
fore last she pushed me out on the floor I If 
she were not so hard to waken, I could never 
have slipped in and out all these nights with- 
out rousing her; but she never even heard 
me when I fell out of bed !" 

That night, as soon as the household was 
asleep, a resolute little figure bolted the door 
of the ground-floor bed-room, and stole 
across to the window. 

"Come in, Sandy ! You got father's sup- 
per to him all safe? Now we must begin 
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work, for it is going to be a long job. We 
daren't use a pick or shovel, or they are sure 
to hear us. There is only one way to do it. 
We must scrape the dirt out with our fingers, 
and put it on this sheet. Then I will take the 
sheet up the tower stairs — they are close by, 
and nobody sleeps near — and scatter the dirt 
from the top of the tower. There is a good, 
strong wind, so it will carry it well away, 
and nobody will notice it." 

One night and another passed, and 
another. Old Sandy and Grizel worked 
bravely in the hole. Sandy's claw-like fingers 
stood the digging fairly well, but Grizel was 
obliged to invent an accident with a kettle 
of boiling water to account for the bandages 
which by day concealed her torn and bleed- 
ing hands. 

At last the hole was large enough; with 
boards that Sandy brought they made a box 
to fit it. Then they replaced the flooring, 
and Grizel slept in dead weariness, expecting 
to bring her father home when night fell 
again. 

Poor Grizel ! When she woke late the next 
morning, and called her mother to see the re- 
sult of those weary labors, a great disap- 
pointment awaited her. The box was full of 
water! She had never dreamed of that. 
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For the first time the brave girl broke down, 
and cried bitterly in her mother's arms. 

"It is just as well, dear Grizel/' insisted 
her mother. "The troopers are always 
prowling around, and they might easily have 
discovered this place. Think how much 
worse you would feel if you had prepared 
this place so carefully for your father, and it 
had proved only a trap for him to be caught 
in!" 

"There is only one way, then," said 
Grizel, drying her eyes. "He must escape 
to Holland. We must make him some kind 
of a disguise to travel in." 

It was the figure of a shabby old country 
doctor, with drooping hat and dilapidated 
doak, that issued from the vault some nights 
later, to bid a tender farewell to his brave 
little daughter and take the way to the near- 
est port. 

Sir Patrick's escape was not a day too soon. 
Next morning came a large band of troop- 
ers, who searched every corner of the neigh- 
borhood for him. They found the hole under 
the floor, and Grizel tremblingly thanked 
God in her heart for spoiling her plan of hid- 
ing him there. They even ransacked Pol- 
warth vault, and ground their teeth in anger 
to see the signs of its recent occupancy. 
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They brought a warrant for Sir Patrick's 
arrest on a charge of treason. Even the un- 
scrupulous king did not quite dare to arrest 
so great a nobleman on the ground of re- 
ligious belief alone. His goods were con- 
fiscated, and his family driven from their 
estate. In a short time they left Scotland to 
join Sir Patrick in Holland. 

There is more of the history of brave 
Grizel, which tells how she labored for her 
dear ones in Holland, doing the cooking and 
scrubbing, when they could not afford a serv- 
ant, with those tender hands which had bled 
while she dug her father's hiding-place ; how 
she twice made the perilous journey back to 
Scotland for her father on business, and car- 
ried messages of great comfort to the perse- 
cuted Covenanters; how she became, after 
awhile, a maid of honor to the good Princess 
of Orange, who was later to become Queen 
Mary of England. 

And there is another story of a brave 
young Scottish soldier among the guards of 
the Prince of Orange, whose name was 
George Baillie of Jerviswoode, and whose 
father was one of the martyrs of the Cove- 
nant; but how his story and that of Grizel 
Hume are linked together, I must leave you 
all to guess. 
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But one day when the Prince and Princess 
of Orange came to be King William and 
Queen Mary, and the bad days were over 
for English and Scotch Protestants, they all 
went back to Scotland together, and Pol- 
warth and Jerviswoode were g^ven back to 
their owners; and the sweet and gracious 
young matron who was equally at home in 
both houses, and loved by high and low on 
either estate, was known to all as Lady 
Grizel. 
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The Glorious Return 

OB 

PART I 

HAVE you heard the news, Mathildc?" 
cried Paul Bertin, running into the 
cottage where his sister sat trying languidly 
to spin, rubbing her eyes now and then as she 
caught herself dozing in the heat of the 
August afternoon. 

"News, Paul?" she replied, rousing her- 
self. "Oh, yes; Mother Martinat was here 
but an hour ago, in great distress ; but then, 
she is always worrying over something, so I 
paid little attention to her. She was telling 
the grandfather that another effort is to be 
made" — Mathilde lowered her voice, glanc- 
ing out of the door — "to return to our own 
valleys of Piedmont. But I did not believe it, 
because already two attempts have been 
made and failed." 

"Aha! so you didn't believe it? Well, it 
is true, and this time we are really going to 
do it !" 

"We !" laughed Mathilde. "You talk as 
if Master Paul Bertin were going along ! It 
will be an expedition, if it is really made, only 
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for the bravest and strongest men — those 
who can march and fight. The old folks, the 
women and girls, and little boys like you" — 
teasingly — "will stay behind till the men 
have made the march and won back our coun- 
try ; then they will send for us to come home 
again." 

''Oh, wise Mistress Mathilde 1" said Paul, 
with a roguish laugh, ''let your little 
brother"— drawing himself to his full height 
— "tell you something you do not know. Our 
uncle, the valiant Captain Michael Bertin, 
is to be commander of a company on the 
march; and, in consideration of my having 
reached the advanced age of sixteen years, 
and also because our grandfather is too old 
to go, he has promised that I shall represent 
our household in this great and glorious re- 
turn to our native land!" 

"Paul, be serious !" conunanded his sister. 
"You do not mean that you are really going 
along on such a perilous expedition I Why, 
it will try the strength of grown men ! You 
will fall behind, and perish on the mountains ; 
and if there should be fighting" — ^her hand 
trembled as it lay on his shoulder. 

"Yes, I am to go!" declared the boy ex- 
ultantly. "You may ask our unde, if you do 
not believe — ^^ 
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A voice from the chimney corner inter- 
rupted their conversation. Grandfather Ber- 
tin had wakened from his nap, and was be- 
ginning to catch the drift of their talk. 

"Return 1" With mighty longing the weak 
old voice dwelt on the word. "Paul, come and 
tell me what you were saying. Was Mar- 
celle Martinat right, and are they really go- 
ing to try it again ? And what were you say- 
ing about your uncle?" 

"It Is all true, grandfather," said the boy, 
kneeling down beside the old man's chair. 
"We are going to meet in the wood of Nyon, 
coming in small companies to the rendezvous, 
so as not to arouse suspicion ; and from there 
start across Savoy to Piedmont. We know 
it will be a hard journey over the mountains, 
for the people of Savoy will do their utmost 
to hinder us; but my uncle says I may go 
along. If you will consent — ^and you will not 
say no, will you, grandfather?" 

The voice that had sounded so strong and 
manly, as he spoke of the dangers of the way, 
broke into a note of boyish pleading on the 
last words. The grandfather laid his hand 
tenderly on the curly head. 

"If your father were living, boy, he would 
march in the forefront," declared the old 
man. "And Mathilde, your sweet mother, 
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if she were here, would bid him gol We 
must send our Paul with the others on this 
brave adventure. He goes a boy; he will 
come back to us a man 1 When is our com- 
pany to start?" 

"Not for two days, uncle said,*' answered 
Paul. "It will be hard to wait! Tell me 
again, grandfather, all about our people, and 
their trials and their faithfulness I When we 
came here I was too young to think much 
about these things; but now I want to know 
all about them, since I am really to have a 
part in that wonderful history !" 

All the boyishness had fallen from him 
again. Mathilde, listening with a little catch 
in her breath, went quietly to the closet in 
the wall and began to take out her brother's 
heaviest clothing, for the nights would be 
very cold on the mountain-tops. 

"It was hundreds of years ago," began 
Grandfather Bertin, "that our Vaudois fore- 
fathers first suffered persecution for their 
faith. Before there was a Reformation, be- 
fore Luther taught or Calvin wrote, there 
were people in the valleys of the Italian Alps 
who held the pure word of God as their only 
rule of life, and rejected the superstitions 
taught by the Church of Rome. 

"You know why we are sometimes called 
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Waldenses. Peter Waldo was a merchant 
of Lyons, who felt that the priests taught 
many strange things ; and he longed to know 
more of Christ's own teaching. He could 
not read Latin well, so he hired some priests 
to translate parts of the Bible into French 
for him. He studied them diligently, and 
found them so wonderful that he soon began 
repeating them to others. Many people 
used to come to hear him repeat and explain 
these passages of Scripture, and began to see 
that they had been taught many things not 
according to the truth of God. 

^'Then the archbishop of Lyons heard of 
it, and threatened to punish Waldo and his 
followers — ^the Toor Men of Lyons,* as they 
called themselves. They were driven out of 
France, and some of them took refuge in our 
mountain valleys. There they found our 
ancestors, who, like them, loved the truth. 

"From this time forth, missionaries began 
to go out from our valleys through all Eu- 
rope, carrying copies of the Scriptures. As 
peddlers they traveled far and wide. In theif 
packs were laces, silks and pearls. After 
they had displayed these wares they would 
say, *We have jewels more precious than 
these, which you shall see if you will prom- 
ise to tell no one.' And so, under the very 
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noses of the priests, who would have for- 
bidden them, they sold many copies of the 
Bible. 

^'Where they could not sell they would 
ask to be allowed at least to repeat a few 
verses from the holy Book. Many of them 
could repeat whole books of the Bible from 
memory. You have been weary sometimes 
when I have insisted that you should learn 
passages of the Scriptures by heart; but if 
you had known what it was to live in days 
when copies were hand-made and very scarce, 
you would have felt that no task could be too 
hard to put you in possession of those pre- 
dous words. And if ever again the Bible 
should be taken from our hands, we shall 
have it where it cannot be lost — ^in our minds 
and hearts!** 

The old man paused, and sat in silent con- 
templation. 

''But the wars, grandfather, and the perse- 
cutions I'* broke in Paul's eager voice. ''Tell 
about those I*' 

"For more than four hundred years," con- 
tinued his grandfather, "our people have 
been persecuted by the Church of Rome. 
Whole callages have been destroyed, and 
many thousands of men, women and help- 
less children killed. This was done solely 
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because of their faith. Our enemies them- 
selves have testified that our people have 
always been quiet, industrious and peace- 
able. But we treasured the word of God, and 
spread the knowledge of it wherever we 
could ; and from it we learned the truth that 
makes men free. 

'-The Roman Church does not want men 
to be free; she wants them to believe 
and blindly obey the commands of pope 
and cardinals, bishops and priests. She 
wants us to worship the saints, and buy par- 
don for our sins. None of these would our 
Waldensian brethren do; so they have had 
to suffer for their independence. Thirty- 
three great persecutions have they endured; 
but, like the bush that Moses saw in the wil- 
derness, though burning they are not con- 
sumed. 

"Only thirty-four years ago was the ter- 
rible massacre called the Tiedmontese 
Easter,* of which you have often heard. It 
was an act of the basest treachery, com- 
mitted by order of the pope and the Duke of 
Savoy. Under a flag of truce, seven thou- 
sand of our people were slaughtered, many 
of them with cruel tortures, in a single day. 

"At last, three years ago, we were driven 
from our mountain fastnesses. I know you 
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well remember the miseries of that sad time, 
when your brave father was killed and your 
mother died on the journey hither. Now 
our people are scattered throughout Switzer- 
land, Wtirtemberg and the Palatine coun- 
try. Some of the Swiss and German people 
have treated our exiles with kindness ; others 
have been cold and inhospitable, and have 
tried to injure us. We are strangers in a 
strange land, and our hearts turn back with 
longing to our own country, where every 
peak and cave and glen is hallowed by the 
memory of the martyrs of our faith. 

''I have been hoping that another effort 
would be made to go ba^k to our own val- 
leys, ever since we heard last spring that the 
duke had withdrawn the troops who guarded 
this side of the mountains, thinking, no doubt, 
that we would not be so foolhardy as to try 
again, after two failures. We who cannot 
go will pray for your safety and success. 
May the dear Lord bring you safe to the 
land of your fathers, and g^ve us once more 
possession of our beloved country!" 

The old man's hands lay gently on the 
boy's head for a moment, as if in benediction. 
Then Paul rose from the low stool at his 
grandfather's side, and stood before the fire- 
place. Above it, in the well-worn scabbard, 
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hung his father's sword. With reverent 
hands the boy lifted it down. No word was 
spoken in the little room as he drew it from 
its sheath. Only a suppressed sob was heard 
from Mathilde, as her brother sat down 
again at the grandfather's feet, and began 
to burnish the blade. 



PART II 

On the eastern shore of Lake Leman, a 
motley body of soldiery was disembarking. 
They were about seven hundred in all; for 
though nearly nine hundred had assembled 
in the wood of Nyon, coming in little groups 
as secretly as possible, it was necessary to 
leave almost two hundred behind for lack of 
boats to transport them. 

The little army numbered nineteen com- 
panies, divided according to the districts 
from which they came. At the head of the 
whole expedition was the heroic soldier- 
preacher. Monsieur Henri Arnaud, from 
whose journal we learn the story of the dar- 
ing and difficult two-weeks' march across 
hostile Savoy, which has ever since been 
known as the "Glorious Return." 

In the company conmianded by Michael 
Bertin, some questioning looks were cast by 
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the older men upon the boy who stood so 
proudly at their side. 

"He is too young to go along," muttered 
a grizzled man-at-arms disdainfully. "What 
good will such a stripling be to us? Only a 
hindrance ! He will fall behind on the march, 
and we shall have to wait for him and help 
him along when he grows footsore! If he 
were not the captain's nephew — " 

"Captain Bertin knows what he is about/' 
replied another, more kindly. "The boy is 
hardy as a mountain goat, and will not be 
likely to hinder us, though I doubt if he does 
much fighting with that sword, which reaches 
to his heels I" 

"March I" came the sharp order from the 
lips of Captain Bertin. The company began 
to move. 

"Never mind," thought Paul, who had not 
been able to help overhearing the comments 
of his neighbors, "we shall see whether I am 
too small to wield a sword, if I am not so 
tall as they I Perhaps I can show them that 
I am of some use after all I" 

Within a short time the vanguard reached 
a small village. How would the people re- 
ceive them ? There were but a few fighting- 
men in the town, but even these could make 
trouble for them, if they should resist. 
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"They have fired a beacon 1" came a shout 
from the troops, as a thin line of smoke arose 
from the hill behind the village. "They will 
bring the whole country down on us 1" 

"How is this?" thundered Arnaud, point- 
ing to the beacon, as the terrified villagers 
came out to parley. 

"Indeed, good sir," said the headman of 
the village, with chattering teeth, "we mean 
no harm I It was but a childish trick, played 
by some boys who saw the coming of your 
company I" 

"Watch your boys better after this," said 
Arnaud grimly, "and do not let them play 
such tricks, or we may have to light a beacon 
of our own 1" He pointed meaningly to the 
thatched roofs of the village. 

"Those villagers are traitors," said Ar- 
naud to his vanguard, as they passed on. 
"We shall have many such to guard against." 

But the next village they passed was 
friendly. The peasants, with their minister, 
came out to see the troops go by, bringing 
gifts of food, praying aloud for their wel- 
fare, and crying, "God be with you 1" as the 
columns wound over the hill. 

"Hallo I what now?" exclaimed Arnaud, a 
little while later, as a cloud of dust arose a 
short distance ahead. 
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In a few moments four gentlemen of 
Savoy, well mounted and armed, came riding 
up with an air of authority. 

"We would speak with your officers, my 
good fellows I" demanded one patronizingly. 

"I am in command here," replied the grave 
voice of Arnaud. 

"Ah I then, perhaps, you can tell me who 
these men are, who march under arms 
through the territory of his Grace, the Duke 
of Savoy? Where are you going, by whose 
orders, and what is your business?" 

"Sir," said the Vaudois commander, "I 
might ask you in return who are you, and by 
what authority do you hinder our march? 
But I am well assured that I need not answer 
your questions, for it must be well known to 
you who we are, and why we are marching 
under arms." 

"Insolent fellow 1" cried the Savoyard, 
in the name of the Duke of Savoy I com- 
mand you and your troops instantly to lay 
down your arms 1" 

"Perhaps you will take the trouble to look 
just down the road," said Arnaud, smiling 
sternly. "Does your order extend to these 
also?" 

Up to that moment the Savoyards had seen 
only the little group of the vanguard. Now, 
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over the crest of the hill, appeared the main 
body of troops, marching in soldierly style, 
though with great variety in the matter of 
weapons and uniforms. 

"Oh — I perceive I" faltered the surprised 
Savoyard, with a sudden change of tone. 
"Are — ah 1 — are these also under your com- 
mand?" 

"Take those men prisoners!" cried Ar- 
naud, seeing them about to turn their horses 
for flight. "Now, sirs, you will travel a little 
way with us, for good company I But not on 
these fine horses I oh, no I We cannot con- 
verse with you so well if you are mounted. 
Kindly dismount, and you shall have a taste 
of marching on foot with our men I Mean- 
time you shall be our hostages, so that these 
excitable peasants of yours do not take a 
notion to fire upon us I" 

Marching on to the top of the next hill, 
with the prisoners at the head of the column, 
they found their precautions were not un- 
necessary. Near a small wood they per- 
ceived a body of two hundred peasants in 
arms, ready to resist them. 

"Go, Captain Martinat," said Arnaud, 
"take your men and give chase to those fel- 
lows ; the main body will surround the wood, 
to make sure of taking them all." 
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The peasants, seeing the Savojrard gentle- 
men held prisoners, made no attempt to at- 
tack, but laid down their arms in short order. 

"Your name, sir?" asked Amaud of a cap- 
tured officer who had commanded the peas- 
ants. 

"Gropel is my name," was the reply. "I 
am marshal of the household troops of his 
Royal Highness." 

"Very well, marshal," replied Arnaud, 
"we will permit you to do us a trifling service. 
You will please write us a letter of recom- 
mendation to carry with us, stating that our 
behavior is orderly; that we do no harm on 
our march, but desire only a free passage, 
and will pay for whatever food we take ; and 
request your people not to ring alarm-bells, 
or beat the drum, or come out in arms to 
hinder us." 

The letter was written and the news of it 
spread before the troops. For some distance 
they found the people not only unarmed, but 
running eagerly to bring them food and cloth- 
ing, and even horses and wagons to carry 
their supplies. Having reached the bridge of 
Mami in safety, they released their hostages 
and camped for the night. 

The second day passed in much the same 
way. Here they were fired upon, there they 
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were feasted. The policy of taking Savoy- 
ards of some note along with them as hos- 
tages proved so good a plan that they were 
never without some company of this sort. 
The hostages were well treated, and rather 
enjoyed the situation ; so that when a person 
of rank appeared, some of the hostages 
would frequently say to Arnaud: 

"There is a good bird for our cage 1" 

Whereupon the gentleman in question 
would be requested to give them the pleasure 
as well as the protection of his company for 
a little while I 

At Salanches, a town of considerable size, 
they found about six hundred men in arms, 
drawn up to dispute their passage of a 
bridge. As the Vaudois made ready to at- 
tack, Arnaud cried, 

"Hold I Here come envoys of peace, if I 
mistake not." 

Advancing from the town they saw four 
Capuchin monks, in their gowns and hoods. 

"Stayl" exclaimed the foremost monk, 
"we are come to make terms with you. Our 
people will withdraw from the bridge, and 
let you pass in peace, if you will give up the 
hostages you hold, with their horses. In ex- 
change we will give you two hostages from 
our town, city officials." 
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Amaud hesitated. He was averse to un- 
necessary fighting, but disliked to surrender 
his hostages, of whom he had just then a dis- 
tinguished company. 

^'Let me see your city officials," he de- 
manded. 

Two men, trembling with fear, were 
dragged forward. Though they had been 
dressed in good clothings Arnaud saw at a 
glance that they were not men of distinction. 
At the same time arose a cry from the ranks : 

"I know them, for I once lived a year at 
Salanehes. These are no city officials. Mon- 
sieur Arnaud ; they are but the miller and his 
'prentice 1" 

"Ye shameless deceivers I" shouted the 
warrior-pastor, advancing in wrath toward 
the monks. The men about him started also 
to catch the lying envoys, but they captured 
only the foremost two. The other monks, 
girding up their gowns about them with won- 
derful dexterity, fled so quickly that their 
hoods streamed backward in the breeze, and 
their legs flew faster than clerical dignity 
usually allowed. 

Angry as the troops were at the deception, 
they could not resist that spectacle, and roars 
of laughter pursued the fleeing Capuchins, in 
which even the disgusted Amaud was com- 
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pelled to join. 

Nobody stayed to dispute their passage of 
the bridge; and so they reached their camp- 
ing-place in good humor, though wet through 
by a drizzling rain which had beaten all day 
upon their backs. 

The third day^s march was far more steep 
and difficult. Two high and craggy moun- 
tains loomed before them, and the rocks were 
both hard and dangerous to climb, being slip- 
pery with snow and sleet. Little resistance 
met them on the part of the peasants, who 
were few on these hillsides, and had no dis- 
position to come out in the driving storm to 
attack them. 

Indeed, they found some of the smaller 
hamlets quite forsaken; for the word had 
gone abroad that the Vaudois were on the 
march, and had threatened with terrible pun- 
ishments those who should hinder them. So, 
perhaps, it would be better not to be at home 
when these desperate hordes arrived, thought 
the timid peasants. 

"Here are several little villages quite 
empty. Monsieur Arnaud," said one of the 
scouts, coming up to the conunander. "We 
have reached the top of this mountain, the 
troops are very tired and the rain is heavy. 
Would it not be possible for us to rest here, 
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where there are huts for shelter?" 

"It is well thought of," replied Arnaud; 
"give the order to halt 1" 

It was near midday, and the men gladly 
paused to rest and eat the scanty provisions 
they carried with them. 

"Master Arnaud," remarked a hostage by 
the name of de Loche, as they sat about a fire 
in one of the cottages, eating hard black 
bread, "it was told to me that you gentlemen 
of the Vaudois did not hold with the Church 
of Rome, which commands men to fast every 
Friday; but it seems to me that you go 
farther than the priests, for you fast, and 
compel us to fast, though it is only the first 
of the weekl" 

Arnaud smiled. "Monsieur de Loche," 
he replied, "yesterday we made your ac- 
quaintance, by good fortune, near your cas- 
tle of Magland. You mightily flattered us, 
seeing that we were many and your men-at- 
arms were few. You attached us so warmly 
to you that we not only felt unable to leave 
you behind, but for your comfort we also 
brought your curate with us. You need not 
fear being tainted by our heresy, so long as 
your spiritual adviser is with you I As for 
our fare, it will do your lordship no harm to 
learn how men can sacrifice the comfort of 
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the body for the welfare of the soul, be they 
Roman Catholic or Vaudois." 

The stout and luxurious de Loche joined in 
the laugh at his own expense. 

**But truly, monsieur," he replied, when 
the merriment had subsided, '*I marvel that 
troops on the march, who know the customs 
of war, should refrain from taking what 
food they need from the country as they go. 
All armies do so, and the people of the coun- 
try expect it. Here are stores of bread, 
cheese and other provisions, with cattle 
which have not been milked since yesterday, 
when their owners left them. Your men 
have scarcely enough to keep the strength in 
them for this cold and dangerous climbing. 
To my mind, it is no more than right that 
you let them take what the peasants have 
left." 

Arnaud was struck by the reason and good 
sense of his captive's words. Throwing his 
cloak about him, he went from hut to hut, 
and found the men eadng their dry bread 
without a murmur, and obeying the orders he 
had given that the peasants' stores should not 
be touched. 

In a short time rejoicing men were driving 
the cattle in to be milked; cheese and dried 
meats were being cut, and money laid on the 
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cottage tables to pay for them. 

Wonderfully refreshed by the hearty meal, 
they resumed their march. They had need 
of all their strength and courage when they 
came to the second height, called the Moun- 
tain of Haute Luce. This was even more 
steep and rocky than the former one. 

^'It has no top !'* cried the soldiers in (fis- 
may, as they climbed, looking up at the heavy 
fog which hid the summit. 

"That is God's tabernacle of cloud," cried 
Arnaud, "which He spreads to cover His 
people from the sight of their enemies! In 
the time of trouble He will hide us in His 
pavilion I Forward, my children, and enter 
in I" 

At last the summit was reached ; but by this 
time twilight was falling, and only a solitary 
farmhouse on the mountain's top offered 
shelter for seven hundred men. 

"We cannot camp here I" said Arnaud in 
perplexity, calling a council of his captains, 
as the weary men straggled up the last 
heights. 

"We cannot get down to-night I" replied 
bluff Captain Daniel Odin. "It is hard to 
climb crags in the snow by day, but it is death 
to descend them in the darkness I" 

"If it were only the crags," said Captain 
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Bertin, ^ Ve might manage to clamber down. 
But look I Here in front of us is a great 
sheet of ice, without foothold I How could 
we get down even by day, unless with axes 
we pick holesy and make a ladder for our 
feet?" 

Just then, a little way from the spot where 
the leaders stood in anxious consultation, 
arose a shout of boyish delight: 

"Hurrah! hurrah! a slide!" 

A slim, dark figure, in the gathering dusk, 
shot down from the peak across the sheet of 
ice, sitting on a knapsack, as though on a sled. 
Down the steep descent he flew, straight into 
a snowbank, from which he presently 
emerged, waving his arms and calling to the 
men at the top of the hill to follow him. 

"It is that nephew of mine!" declared 
Michael Bertin, with a roar of laughter. 
"He has found the way to get down !" 

A contagion of boyish delight seized the 
troops. The icy slope was soon black with 
coasting men. The packs of supplies were 
slid down in the same way; horses and 
wagons had long ago been left behind. 

With grim smiles the captains sat down 
and prepared to follow. 

"It is a great deliverance for us," said 
Amaud to Captain Bertin. "We have been 
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all day in most perilous places, where twenty 
men, if they had willed, could easily have 
checked twenty thousand. No pass we have 
to climb can be worse than this one.'* 

Then the dignified commander and his 
staff went coasting down the glacier like a 
party of school-boys. 

Hard clambering over icy rocks brought 
them before long to the small village of St. 
Nicholas de Verose, set in the bottom of a 
valley like a deep abyss, with mountains on 
every side. The village was deserted, and 
fuel was not to be found; but they camped 
for the night, being compelled to unroof 
some of the cottages to get wood for fires. 

That night, for the first time, Paul found 
his uncle's men inclined to treat him as a 
comrade rather than as an intruder and gen- 
eral nuisance. It gave him great delight to 
hear one gruff old soldier remark : 

^'Well, the boy was good for something, 
after aUr 

PART III 

Day after day the little band of Vaudois 
struggled on against obstacles of every sort. 
The terrible pass of Mount Cenis, which 
they encountered on the seventh day, was al- 
most the undoing of a number of them, who 
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straggled from the main body on the descent, 
and were not piclced up till the next morn- 
ing — ^the beginning of the memorable eighth 
day of the march. 

On that morning, starting out to march by 
Chaumont, they learned that above the nar- 
row pass through which they must go, a large 
number of peasants and French soldiers had 
stationed themselves, and were busily en- 
gaged tumbling great pieces of rock down 
into the pass. 

"That will never do I" said Arnaud, when 
he received the report. "Captain Paul 
Pelene, go and parley with them; and take 
with you these two curates from among our 
hostages, who may induce them to make 
better terms with us." 

The main body was halted to await re- 
sults. Before long a figure came flying down 
the pass, at sight of whom Arnaud started 
forward. 

The fugitive flung himself breathless on 
the vanguard, shouting : 

"Back, back! The captain is seized, 
bound and chained, with all his men except 
myself ; they had caught me by the hair, but 
I pulled away and ran I The hostages have 
escaped, and the enemy are coming this 
way 1" 
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Even as he spoke a rode came tumbling 
from the heights above, and a rattling fire of 
musketry echoed among the cliffs of the pass. 
The vanguard retreated hastily under some 
overhanging rocks. 

"Work along this side of the cliff," com- 
manded Arnaud, ''till we reach the troops. 
Over yonder is a grove of chestnut trees, 
which will shelter us all if we can reach it." 

With caution they rejoined the main body, 
which was already in some confusion, having 
heard the shots. Some had started to wade 
across the rapid little stream which ran 
through the gorge, and were finding it very 
difficult to keep their footing, encumbered 
as they were with their shoes and clothing. 

Even in the midst of the peril Arnaud could 
hardly restrain a smile at the sight of a num- 
ber of men on the trunk of a tree, which 
they had hauled down to the water in their 
haste, all encumbered with loose boughs and 
brambles which had grown over it. They 
were finding it an ill-balanced and prickly 
raft, inclined to spin around in mid-current 
instead of sailing across; but finally they 
managed to reach the opposite bank. 

All the trouble proved to be vain, for Ar- 
naud called them all back, and told them that 
the pass was hopeless; they must scale the 
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heights again and get above the enemy. 

"Up we go 1" cried Paul ^ertin cheer fully» 
setting the example of scrambling up the 
nearest slope. 

"Yes, but we are not all young goats like 
you !" grumbled one of the older men, heav- 
ily beginning to follow. 

That was a terrible climb-— so frightful 
in its perils and labors that the hostages, who 
had already endured many hardships strange 
to men of their rank and leisurely habits, 
begged their captors to kill them rather than 
make them go any farther. 

At the top they found their ranks much 
broken, and many good men missing, of 
whom some were never heard of again, and 
some were made prisoners by the enemy and 
afterward sent to the galleys. 

"Sound the trumpet!" commanded Ar- 
naud. "Rally the stragglers 1 We will wait 
here for them a little while, and rest after the 
climb." 

They waited two full hours ; then, though 
a number were still missing, the leader de- 
cided they must march on, since they were 
giving the enemy time to gather in force 
against them. 

The fog was thick on the summit of the 
ridge along which they marched; but pres- 
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ently they heard the beating of drums, and 
saw a company of about two hundred armed 
men advancing to meet them. 

"March on 1" said Arnaud. "Show them 
that we are not afraid!" 

The fearless advance of the Vjiudois had 
its effect. The commander of the enemy sent 
them a note, which Arnaud read with com- 
pressed lips. 

"He says," the leader informed his cap- 
tains, "that if we will take the road to the 
right, which runs a little above this one, and 
is free and open, we shall not be hindered, 
and that he will furnish us provisions; but 
that if we insist on keeping this road he will 
demand eight hours' delay." 

"Take the upper road," counseled the 
captains. "We have had too much delay 
already." 

"I do not trust this man," said Arnaud 
slowly. "But I do not see how w^ can force 
a passage without great loss. Turn to the 
right, then I" he commanded. 

The troops wheeled, and took the upper 
road. Before long, however, they saw that 
the enemy's troops were following at a little 
distance. 

"They mean us harm !" muttered Arnaud. 
"They will get us between two fires, when wc 
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reach some place where other troops await 
us." And, sending back, he demanded that 
the pursuit cease. With assurances of good 
faith, too profuse to be very sincere, the en- 
emy retired. 

Nearing the bridge of Salabertran, they 
asked a peasant whether they could buy pro- 
visions at that place. 

"Go !" he answered coldly, with an accent 
of malice that did not escape Arnaud. 
"They'll give you whatever you desire, and 
they will prepare a good supper for you I" 

"A supper of cold steel 1" muttered the 
leader, as he strode on. 

Presently he stood overlooking the valley, 
and in the dusk beheld many points of twink- 
ling light, such as might be made by camp- 
fires. 

"Thirty-six I counted. Monsieur Arnaud," 
said Michael Bertin, at his shoulder. "It is 
a strong body of troops, or I am greatly de- 
ceived. We must beware of ambuscades." 

Only a few minutes later a fusillade of 
shots hurtled through the twilight; and a 
return volley from the Vaudois caused a 
scurry of flying forms, five of whom fell by 
the way, to rise no more. 

"Five less to fight I" growled old Captain 
Odin grimly, 
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"And five less bullets left for us I" replied 
Arnaud. "March on, and hold your fire as 
long as possible; our ammunition is getting 
scarce." 

Above the bridge he halted. 

"Friends," he said, "we are in exceeding 
great danger. Let us ask the protection of 
heaven, and then we may advance without 
fear." 

Officers and men fell on their knees with 
one accord. The warrior pastor led them in 
prayer; then they rose and moved forward 
through the darkness. 

"Who comes there?" challenged the en- 
emy, as they approached the bridge. 

"Friends, and meaning well, provided you 
let us pass," replied the vanguard. 

"Fall on your faces 1" suddenly cried the 
ringing voice of Arnaud. 

The startled troops obeyed so promptly 
that the treacherous fire of the enemy passed 
over them without effect, save that a single 
man was wounded in the neck. 

"Neatly done!" exclaimed one of the hos- 
tages, a gray-haired gentleman of Savoy. "I 
have borne arms from my youth, but never 
have I seen so murderous a fire do so little 
harm!" 

"They come upon us from the rearl" now 
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rose the cry. 

"Children," shouted Arnaud, "there is no 
time to lose 1 Up, and take the bridge, or we 
are lost!" 

"Courage, we have gained the bridge!" 
cried Michael Bertin, dashing upon it with 
his company. The cry put heart into the rest 
of the little army, and with fixed bayonets 
they made so deadly a charge that the bridge 
was taken before the enemy could flee. 

"Break their guns! Cut their swords in 
pieces !" shouted the Vaudois. 

Steel rang on steel with noisy clangor, and 
the sparks flew in the darkness. 

"I am wounded in the arm!" cried the 
Marquis de Larry, who commanded the 
enemy's forces. "Halt ! Halt 1 Will no one 
stand and keep the bridge? Oh, heavens! 
must I lose the battle and my honor too?" 

No answer to his appeal came from the 
flying soldiery. 

"All is lost, then !" he groaned, and added, 
"Escape, escape who can !" 

An hour later the defeated marquis was 
far on the road to Embrun, carried in a litter. 
The moon had risen, showing the battlefield 
covered with dead. 

"Break up the drums!" commanded Ar- 
naud. "Take what ammunition you can 
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carry, and set fire to the rest." 

"It will make a rare explosion 1" cried 
Paul. "Oh, uncle, let me fling a torch into 

itr 

"Wait, wait, my boyl" said Captain Ber- 
tin. "Let each man take all he can handle. 
And now, Paul, we are ready for your 
salute !" 

A blazing torch, hurled by Paul's vigorous 
young arm, lighted squarely in the midst of 
the unused powder. 

With a thundering crash, that echoed from 
a hundred mountain peaks, the powder 
leaped to heaven in a sheet of flame. The 
trumpeter blew triumphant blast after blast, 
and every man threw his hat in air and 
shouted for joy. Over all rose the mighty 
voice of Amaud, exclaiming: 

"Thanks be given to the Lord of hosts, 
who has given us the victory over all our 
enemies I" 

Well might they exult. The handful of 
Vaudois had routed a force of twenty-five 
hundred men, well armed and entrenched, 
including fifteen companies of regular troops 
and eleven of militia, besides a great num- 
ber of peasants, and not counting those who 
had attacked their rear. Of the Vaudois, 
only fourteen or fifteen were killed, and 
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about a dozen wounded. Most of the hos- 
tages managed to escape during the fight. 

"We must not stay to rejoice!" declared 
Arnaud, after the shouting had subsided. 
"We are not safe here, though we have 
crossed the bridge. Weary as we are, we 
dare not rest till we have climbed the moun- 
tain again. This glorious moonlight will 
help us on our way." 

So the exhausted troops toiled up the 
mountain of Sei by the light of a full moon, 
that made the path almost as bright as day. 

"Are you sleepy, Paul?" asked his unde, 
as the march began. 

"I would be if I stopped to think about 
it, uncle," said the boy. "Just now I feel too 
much excited to be sleepy. Oh, wasn't it a 
glorious victory?" 

"Come with me, then," said Michael 
Bertin. "Our company was first across the 
bridge; now we will act as rearguard, and 
watch that the enemy does not return upon 
us." 

So all that night, in the white moonbeams, 
Paul and the rest of the company marched in 
the rear; and their work was the most ar- 
duous of all, for the men fell down all along 
the way, overcome with sleep and weariness, 
having now marched day and night for three 
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dajrs, scarcely stopping to eat ; and the rear- 
guard had to waken and urge them on again. 

"If I have to waken up another man, 
uncle," declared Paul, as dawn began to 
brighten, "I shall fall asleep myself. In fact 
— I — think — I will — ^anyway!" 

And the strong arm of Captain Bertin 
dragged his nephew up the last height, and 
laid him down, sound asleep, in the first rays 
of daylight. 

It was the Lord's day, and as bright and 
beautiful a morning as had ever led our 
pagan ancestors to name it Sun-day. Among 
the sleepers, as they lay scattered upon the 
rocks of the mountain-top, the battle-worn 
Arnaud walked in the glory of the morning, 
watching his people with an eye as tender as 
that of the shepherd guarding his flock. 

Ever and again his glance turned to the 
east, and dwelt lovingly on a misty blue ridge 
that bounded the far horizon. Then his 
hands were clasped together, and his lips 
moved in fervent prayer. 

The sun was high when he wakened the 
trumpeter, and bade him sound the reveille. 
The weary men awakened slowly, rubbing 
their eyes as they stumbled to their feet. 

At last all were assembled on the little 
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plateau, and their pastor stood before them 
with shining face. 

"Children," he said, "friends and broth- 
ers, beloved in the Lord I You have toiled 
and fought and endured; and now, behold, 
your reward is in sight! Look to the east, 
and see! Those blue hills, that rise like 
clouds on the sunny sky — ^know ye what 
mountains they are? 

"Oh, my beloved people I They are the 
mountains of our desire — ^the home of our 
hearts! They are the peaks from which 
we were driven by persecution, the crags 
that saw our brethren perish as martyrs, that 
have echoed for ages to the hymns of the 
Waldensian believers! For they are our 
own dear hills — ^the mountains of Pied- 
mont!" 

What a shout of joy arose! How the 
wayworn pilgrims embraced each other, un- 
ashamed of their happy tears! How their 
hearts swelled with gratitude on that fair 
Sabbath day, as their pastor led them in 
songs and prayers of thanksgiving! 

Piedmont was yet many miles away ; there 
were still mountains to climb, ambuscades to 
foil, and hunger to bear. But now their goal 
was in sight ; now toil would be lightened and 
privation made easy, for they would soon 
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be at home again I 

And in those blue mountains of Piedmont 
their children's children dwell to this day, 
and worship God in the simple faith of their 
fathers ; and often and often, with pride and 
joy, they tell the story of the Glorious Re- 
turn 1 
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Note t,—The Singing Weaver. The events recited in 
this story follow closely the account given in Ranke's 
"History of the Reformation in Germany." Many other 
items have been gathered from Herzog {Real-Encyclo- 
P&die), and Mensel (Kirchliches Hand-lexikon). Wolff 
Cycloff published an account of his part in the ''Cause 
and Proceedings in the Imperial, Honorable and Chris- 
tian City of Magdeburg/' which may be found in 
Hahn's "Collectio Monumentorum" II, 450. Sebastian 
Langhans wrote his story of the year 1524, but he has 
not as yet found a publisher. The "singing weaver" is 
a true character, whose name, unfortunately, we do not 
have. Karl Feltmann and his son Fritz are not, indeed, 
historical, but rather typical; great care, however, has 
been taken to introduce nothing into their acts or con- 
versation which is not in strict accordance with the facts 
of the Reformation in Magdeburg. 

Note 2.-— Her Little Bible, The story of Argula is 
practically as given by Herzog {Redi-Encyclopadie), 
and Mensel (Kirchliches Hand-lexikon) , Little more 
than scenery has been added. The only incidents not 
given in the original are those of the little boy's out- 
cry while watching the punishment of Seehofer, and the 
use Argula proposed to make of the distaff Dr. Eck is 
said to have sent her. Argula's learning and courage 
were much admired by Luther, who mentions her fre- 
quently in his letters. Six years after the events 
related in this story, when Luther was staying in the 
castle of Coburg during the Diet of Augsburg, Argula 
paid him a visit of consolation there. Her culture 
did not cause her to neglect her household duties ; she 
is called "a true Martha." She lived to the age of 62. 

Note 3,— At the King's Bidding. This story has little 
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historical value, so far as its active characters are con- 
cerned. The events, however, have been carefully 
drawn from various church histories and encyclope- 
dias. The notes that had been gathered from Swedish 
sources, for the more intimate details of the story, 
were destroyed by fire after the story had been written, 
and the titles of these sources can no longer be accu- 
rately recalled. Leksand was chosen as the scene of the 
story, partly because of its significance in Swedish his- 
tory, but chiefly because of the vivid and appreciative 
local coloring of the place given in the "Life and Let- 
ters of Dean Stanley." 

Note 4. — The Good Little Hen. John Brenz was one 
of the less-remembered Reformers, but in his day a 
very active and honored one. He took the part de- 
scribed in the Diet of Augsburg, and the story of his 
flight and return, as he tells them in the narrative^ are 
true in practically all details, including the hen who laid 
an egg for him every day. The letter of Calvin quoted 
in the story may be found in the Presbyterian Board's 
edition of Calvin's letters. 

Note 5.— Lody Philippine's Easter Gift. This story, 
to which no imaginary character has been added but 
that of Walburga, may be found in 'The Romance of 
Protestantism," by D. Alcock. Many references are 
found in history to the good and beautiful Philippine 
Welser, whose name is still borne by a street in the city 
of Augsburg. 

Note 6. — At the Turn of the Tide, The larger events 
of this tale are given with considerable fullness in 
"The Rise of the Dutch Republic," by Motley; the "His- 
tory of the Netherlands," by F. Van Rijsen, and "The 
Romance of Protestantism," by D. Alcock. Even much 
of the dialogue presented in the tale appears in their 
accounts of this striking event. Most of the characters 
drawn are real, as may be readily seen by consulting 
Motley, though the name of the young hero had to be 
invented— the name, but not the character. 
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Note 7. — His Majesty's Potter. This story is gath- 
ered from "Palissy, the Huguenot Potter," by C. L. 
Brightwell, published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, and from Baird's "The Huguenots and 
Henry of Navarre." The story of Palissy's life, as here 
given, is exact in every detail, much of it being told 
in his own words. The closing scene is set forth in 
both books referred to above, and every speech uttered 
in the interview between the king, the young women 
and Palissy is historically correct. The two girls were 
burned at the stake ; Palissy died in his prison. 

Note 8. — The Price of a Book. The source of this 
story is a very human document, written by William 
Maldon himself at the request of John Foxe, for the 
latter's "Actes and Monuments," which is generally 
known as "Foxe's Book of Mart3rrs." Very little even 
of dialogue has been added to this story, except the 
conversation of William Maldon with Gaffer Girton, 
who is the only invented character introduced. Other 
items were chosen and used from contemporary docu- 
ments to complete the setting of the story, and to throw 
light on statements in Maldon's account that would 
otherwise be obscure. Maldon's own account may be 
found, with all its curious spelling, in "Records of the 
English Bible," by Alfred W. Pollard. 

Note 9. — The Courage of Grizel. About the only im- 
afi^nary character in this story is the dog. We cannot 
be sure about the names of any of the Hume children 
except Grizel; but there was a considerable family of 
them, and they were much exercised about the disap- 
pearance of the sheep's head. The facts of the story 
may be f otmd in "Heroes and Heroines of the Scottish 
Covenanters," by J. M. Dryerre. We have used the 
more customary spelling of the heroine's name. 

Note id. — The Glorious Return. Paul, Mathilde and 
the grandfather are not historical characters; all the 
rest are, including Captain Michael Bertin, and the in- 
cidents are taken from Monsieur Henri Arnatid's own 
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account of the journey. The men really did coast down 
the hill, though it is not said who suggested it; and 
all the other events follow closely the story as given 
in Amaud's joumaL A translated account, taken from 
this journal, is given in "History of the Waldenses, 
Albigenses and the Vaudois/' published by Griffith & 
Simon, Philadelphia. This volume is long out of print 
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